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Tur PROBLEM OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


P 


„ONR, Of, the greatest problems that has 
grown up with the development of civilised 
states in the world is that of the regulation 
of dealings between them in such a way as to 
„promote the general peace and welfare of 


mankind: It is a very difficult problem, partly | 


because it is a complicated one, and partly 
hecause of the selfishness and greed display- 
ed by.most nations in their dealings with one 
another. Up to the present all attempts to 


solve it have failed. Recently, however, a- 


new factor-has developed which has made it 
more than ever necessary for the states of the 
world to evolve some really adequate method 
of regulating their relations with each 
other.', The striking developments of science 
during the last century and a half have 
made’ man master over the forces of nature 
toa degree previously undreamt of. But, at 
the same time, the application of the 
‘principles of science to methods of warfare 
has so increased their frightfulness and 
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devastation that if war is allowed to continue , 
not only will civilisation be wrecked, but the 
existence of thf h nan race itself will be 
threatened. NG 2 XY 
Such is the problem that now faces yis all: 
What we do with regard to it will have 


results affecting the whole future progr s of 


civilisation. Tf we fail to solve it, theff poison 
gas, aerial bombs, new and more deadly, , 
explosives, and similar horrors may decjde 


the question of the fate of humanity for us. 
à "ET 


Before we come to consider the way in 
which the League of Nations is attempting to 
grapple with this huge problem, we must 
first understand something about the way it 
has presented itself in the past and the 
methods that have been employed to deal 
with it. No man can hope to” solve any 
real problem of. life unless he first makes A 
thorough attempt to understand it. A 
knowledge of the past is therefore essential. 


History shows us that the earliest 
human communities possessed hardly 
any organisation at all. Quarrels* and 
feuds were frequent; the strong oppressed 
the weak; and although custom imposed . 
certain checks upon men, force really 
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.pre edominated. Gradually, however, bigger 
and stronger conimunities came into being. 
Sometimes several villages would join 
tegether to form a city-state as in ancient 
Greece. Sometimes a strong leader would 
enforcé obedience to his rule-over a wider 
area,«mtil by uniting various clans or tribes 
he.vould “create a “nation.” In these and 
other ways men began to form bigger commu- 

*nities in which in course of time systems of 
law were built up and enforced and the rela- 
etions of man with man placed under the 
supreme control of what we may now call 
“the state." 

All this took a long time to achieve. Its 
progress was not uniform. Different peoples 
progressed at different rates. When the 
earliest organised states appeared in ancient 
India and China we have no record of similar , 
institutions in Great Britain. Organised 
states appeared in Egypt and the Eastern 
Mediterranean regions long before they 
appeared in India and China. From the 
Eastern Mediterranean regions they spread 
further west, chiefly through the colonising 
activities of the Phcenicians and the Greeks. 
After the collapse of Alexander the Great's 

Empire, the city of Rome built up the most 
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highly organised state that had wp to that 
time been seen. Rome extended her power 
over hundreds o tribes and other local units 
from North Britain to the Euphrates and 
from the Rhine to the great Sahara desert 
and slowly built up the most wonderful 
system of law that the world has yet seen. 


Thus Rome solved the problem of the in- S y 


ternational relations of the peoples around 
the Mediterranean basin and of many beyond. 
it, by imposing upon them an imperial 
system. But her dominion was baséd ulti- 
mately upon force. Had she been able to 
conquer and dominate the whole world, she 
might have welded the peoples of the world 
into a single state, in which the relations of 
the various parts with each other would have 
been regulated in the interests of all by the 
central government. But such an ideal was 
- impossible of attainment. . In the first place, . 
as history shows us, dominion based upon . 
force has always failed in theend. In the 
second place Rome could conquer only " very 
small fraction of the total surface of the ` 
world, and even that territory^vas mote than 
she could properly.manage. As her Empire 
expanded, its organisation became weaker, 
while at the same time its defence became 


* 
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more and more precarious, until finally the 
whole western portion crumpled up before 
the attacks of the Teutopic^zations. 

, Rome gave to the world an imperial idea, 
‘the idea of a universal sovereignty control- 
ling all the various peoples and states of the 
world-and regulating their relationships one 
with the other. After the fall of the Roman 


Empire in the West this. idea still survived, 


' especially in the Roman Church, which strove 


to follow in the steps of the old Empire and 


-revive its world-wide dominion. Thinking 


men felt that only under the ægis of a great 
world-wide authority could peace and civilisa- 
tion be attained. That is why in 800 A. D. 
the Roman Empire was revived by Charles 


- the Great, the King of the Franks. 


2» 


This '* Holy Roman Empire," as Charles’ 
Empire was called, proved a pitiable failure. 
No system of’ imperial administration was 
evolved, nor was a general body of law 
promulgated, except in religious matters. 
The religious organisation, headed by the 
Pope of Rome, carried on a bitter and 
ceaseless struggle with the secular govern- 
ment presided over by the Emperor. Under 
the stress of this conflict the central govern- 
ment completely broke down, and each 


LI 
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locality was left to look after its own defence, 
administration and justice.” 
Possibly the greatest difficulty which 
prevented the success ‘of the Roman imperial, 
idea in the middle ages in Europe was that? 
when the Teutonic barbarians broke into the 
Roman Empire, their organisation was 
very primitive, and their minds entirely 
barbaric. When they settled down, each 
man's outlook was bounded by , the 
little piece of territory upon which 
he lived and moved. Men were locil- 
minded; their minds could not grasp any- 
thing wider than their immediate surround- 
ings. So feudal society grew up all over 
Western Europe. Each locality came under 
the dominance of a territorial lord of 
whom all men held their “land, and to 
whom all paid service and ‘obedience. 
Against this system ‘the Holy Roman 
Empire was powerless. "Territorial - lords 
carried on war with each other to their 
heart’s content, checked only by the ‘spas- 
modic efforts of the Church, the Emperor, or 
some greater territorial lord of king who rose 
above the rest and imposed some sort of order 
amidst chaos. In theory the world was a 
single state ruled by Pope and Emperor as 
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thé representatives of God upon earth. In 
acthal fact the lords of each small locality 
were independent princes. 

? But a new factor began to appear. 
As the greater territorial lords slowly 
extended their power over the smaller 


^.lords, national kingdoms came into 


existence. Thus, to make England our 


.example, while at first we have numberless 


trikes of Angles, Saxons and Jutes under 
petty '' kings," these are gradually amal- 
eamated to form larger kingdoms until we 
have the three great kingdoms of Northum- 
bria, Mercia and Wessex. These im turn are 
finally merged into the kingdom of England. 
It.was a long process and very complicated, 
and at first the national king was powerless 
compared with the great territorial lords. 
But, little by little, as men's consciousness 
expanded and their interests became less 
intensely local, their imagination was caught 
by tlie national idea, and their allegiance was 
attracted to the national king. So at the 
end of the Middle Ages in Europe both the 
Holy Roman Empire and narrow feudalism 
were pushed’ into the background by the 
national. state. Portugal Spain, France, 
England, Scotland and the Scandinavian 
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countries were organised as national statés 
independent of, imperial control—in fact 
independent of any control whatsoever. 
Before proceeding further there is one very 
important point to be mentioned. 1n the 
earlier stages of the world's history.before 
the great movement of ideas and geographical 
discovery known as the Renaissance, in 
Europe, communications between one part of . 
the world and another ‘were of a primitive 
type. There were of course the great caravan 
routes overland and there were also certain 
well-known sea routes. But all travel was 
slow, dangerous, and limited by great physical 
difficulties. International relations therefore 
could not grow up on a big scale for lack of 
adequate means of communication. Countries 
carried on comparatively little foreign trade. 
In fact it is almost impossible for us at the 
present day to realise how isolated one 
country or even one locality was from others. 
In Western Europe in the Middle Ages while 
one village had an abundant harvest, another 
only a few miles away might be suffering 
from starvation and neither be aware of the 
condition of the other. International rela- 
tions were so comparatively unimportant that 
not until the 16th century A. D. did the 
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practice of sending resident ambassadors to 
foreign countries grow up. England ap- 
pointed her first Consul to a Toreign port (an 
italian one) in the reign of Henry VIL 
(1485.—1509). : 

This. difficulty of communications also 
limited the size of states. The ancient 
Persian Empire developed a certain system 
.-of. communications. But these were in- 
adequate. Each great province of the 
empire was practically independent under 
its Governor. The central government 
had, from the modern point of view, hardly 
any effective power outside its immediate 
neighbourhood. The same may be said of 
Alexander the Great’s empire. Without 
adequate communications the central govern- 
ment could not effectively control the outlying 
portions of the empire. The Romans keenly 
realised this fact. Their central government 
had far greater power than any previous one 
because of their splendid system of inland and 
‘sea communications. The Roman roads are 
still-the wonder of the world. 

But the expansion of the Roman Empire 
was so great that ultimately its system of 
ations, wonderful though they were, 
This weakness was one 


communic 
became inadequate. 
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of the causes of Rome's, downfall From 
that time onwards communications *re- 
mained so difficult as most effectively 
to bar the development of intercourse on 
a large scale between distant States. 
The Western Europeans who travelled to 
India or further East during the Middle Ages 
could almost be counted upon the fingers’ of 


one's hands. The Holy Roman Empire, 


could never be more than a mental illusion, 
since so far from building up an adequate 
system of communications, it could not even 
revive or repair the remnants of the old 
Roman ones. 

The modern national state, which began 
its evolution out of the wrecks of the Holy 
Roman Empire and feudalism, has from the 
outset taken as much interest in the outside 
world as it has in its own intérnal affairs. 
The early national states, particularly 
Portugal, Spain, England, France and the 
Dutch, were intensely interested in overseas 
exploration and expansion, They therefore 
set themselves the task of developing a type 
of ship capable of ocean voyages of long 
duration. As a result, they were able to 
carve out for themselves overseas empires 
, based upon sea power. 


-expand Or 
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The process, however, was accompanied 
by a series of bitter rivalries and jealousies. 
which constantly endangered the peace 
‘of Europe and stimulated national wars 
of a^ particular intensity. First Spain 
and -Portugal tried to prevent the other 
nations from trading in the newly discovered 
"regions; then, when the English. the French, 


` and the Dutch had broken down the Portugo- 


Spanish monopoly, the victors themselves 
hégan to fly at one another’s throats. Finally 
England emerged supreme. It is interesting 
to note that one of the chief causes of 
England’s success in this struggle for supre- 
macy was her superiority over her rivals in 
milding and navigating the new type of 
ships. “ees f 

, The prevailing idea in the modern state 
to have been that of expansion. 
a Florentine diplomatist who 
ence at the beginning of 
d it down as the first 


seems 
Maceliiavélli, 
wrote on political sci 
the 16th century, lai 
iple of statecraft that a state must 
be ruined. According to 
states are not bound by any 
norality in their dealings 
Expediency is their sole 
the interest of a state to 


prine 


Macchiavelli, 
considerations of n 
with one another. 

guide. Tf it is to 
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break its promises, to encroach upon a peace- 
able neighbour, or carry out any piece of 
politieal brigandage; then moral consider- 
ations should not hinder it from the pursuit 
of such a policy. ' 
When Macchiavelli wrote after this 
fashion he was simply summing up what he 
noticed to-be the methods adopted by states 
in his own day in their relations one with 
another. For nearly three centuries after 
his death the policy of states in their intér- 
national relationships remained funda- 
mentally of the sort described by him. The 
only theory regulating them was what is 
known as “the Balance of Power.” 
According to this idea no European state 
was to be allowed to become so powerful as 
to endanger the safety of the others. 
Around this idea European diplomacy grew 
up in the period from 1500 to 1914. Any 
State whose power threatened European 
peace was to be faced by a combination of 
states determined to prevent it from c 
out an aggressive policy. 
The ** Balance of Power ° 


rough and ready attempt to 
It was r 


afrying 


' theory was a 
prevent wars. 
arely successful in preventing small 
Wars, never in preventing great ones, 
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In the 17th and 18th centuries Europe was 
a series of armed camps, each country re- 
garding the other with feelings of suspicion, 
jealousy, or actual hostility. No real 
attempt was made to go to the root of 
the matter: to remove the causes of hostility 
by: ‘international co-operation. x 

Just before the close of the 18th century 


' Napoleon, at the head of a rejuvenated 


France, burst like a bomb-shell upon the 
startled Western world. After a dazzling 
series of conquests he became for a time all- 
powerful upon. the continent of Europe. 
But his foolish interference with the internal 
affairs of the peoples he conquered roused 
national sentiment in Europe against him to _ 
such a pitch that his mighty Empire fell with 
amazing rapidity. - 

In defeating Napoleon the states of Europe 
had to develop the arts of international co- 
operation to a degree never attained before. 
At the end of the war this bore fruit in the 
first serious attempt made to maintain the 
¢ Europe by means of international 
The chief European states 
bound themselves to submit to an inter- 
national congress all matters likely to affect 
the peace of Europe, and to take commop 


peace 0. 
co-operation. 
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action against all peace-breakers. This was 
known as the “Concert of Europe.” Un- 
fortunately this method was chiefly employ- 
ed to stamp out nationalist or reforming 
movements in states tyrannically ruled. It 
became largely an instrument for strengthen- 
ing the power of autocratic governments 
over their subjects. Great Britain, therefore, 
by refusing to co-operate in such measures, 
and by supporting the reforming ^ and 
national movements in Europe, was largely 
responsible for breaking up the “ concert," 
although she was the most peaceably inclined 
of all the powers composing it. 

But the idea of settling disputes by means 
of conferences of the European powers had 
come to stay. During the 19th century it 
was resorted to on an increasing number of 
occasions on several of which the danger of 
à serious European, war was averted. It is 
one of the most striking facts of modern 
history that the great work of the partition 
and opening up of tropical Africa by the 
European nations in the eighties of the last 
century was carried out peaceably as the . 
result of a conference of the European powers 
at Berlin, in 1884. At any earlier stage of 
history this would have been impossi 


ble, and 
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ity in the case of America, European appro- 
priation of African territory would have 
caused many bloody wars. 

International conferences have been em- 
ployed not only to ‘settle particular disputes 


-but also for the framing of general principles 


or rules of conduct which the various 


‘European states have agreed to observe in 
. their dealings with one another. ‘These have 


gradually gone to form a great body of 
eustoms and rules that are dignified by 
the title "International Law." Possibly 
the earliest international agreement of this 
kind was made by the European states who 
signed the Treaty of Westphalia at the con- 
elusion of the terrible Thirty Years War in 
1648. By this they proclaimed that all states 
were equally independent and sovereign 
in their own territories. Since that day 
every great conference of powers has added 
something to international law by agree- 
ments regarding such things as guarantees 
of the integrity of dominions to certain 
‘the treatment of neutr al powers in 


powers, 
he rules of civilised warfare, 


time of war, tl 
the treatment of aliens, and so on. 
'The development of ‘ International Law "' 


has done much to improve the relations 
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between states, but as a method of prevent- 
ing war it has failed. Why is this so? + In 
the first place it is not a clear concise body 
of law; it is only law in the making. Some 
point has always cropped up which, inter- 
national law was unable to solve because of 
being either inadequate or too indefinite. 
Had international law been ! sufficiently 
definite on the subject of the rights of neutrals | 
in 1812 England“and America would never 
have gone to war at that time. Then, too, 
there has never been any real method of 
enforcing obedience to international law. 
As a cynical observer remarked during the 
Great War, “ international laws seem to 
have been made simply for the sake of being 
broken." This remark referred particularly 
to the rules of civilised warfare Which consti- 
tute the greater part of international law, 
and which by their very existence show how 
useless it is as a preventive of war. Any 
system for preserving peace in the world must 
be based upon the view that war itself is 
uncivilised. “ Civilised warfare” is a con- 
tradiction in terms, b 

Another method employed by states in 
order to prevent war has been that of inter- 
national arbitration. By this method two 
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nations engaged upon a dispute have referred . 
it^to some special commission which has 
listened to the evidence and decided the case 


on its merits. Sometimes two nations have 


made,;what is called an “ arbitration treaty ” 
whereby they have promised to refer all pos- 
sible disputes of a certain type to arbitration. 


‘The first case of this sort occurred in 1794 
. when in a treaty between Great Britain and 


America, ‘known as the Jay Treaty, both 
countries agreed to refer all disputes concern- 
ing the boundary between Canada and the 


| United States to a board of arbitrators ap- 


pointed jointly by both powers. 

As the 19th century progressed the 
number of disputes referred to arbitration 
increased in number from eight in the period 
1890—1840 to ninety in the period 1880— 
1900. It is interesting to note that Great 
Britain and.the United States made greater 
use of this method than any other powers. 
In the famous case known as the “ Alabama 
ease " these two countries, by resorting to 
arbitration, saved themselves from a position 
which could only have resulted in an outbreak 
of war between them. Great Britain also, by 
accepting the award of the arbitrators, which 
was grossly unfair to her, set a high example 
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to the world of self-restraint in the interests 
of peace. ; 
At the end of the 19th century, therefore, 
there was a growing tendency for European 
nations to resort to peaceful settlement 
of disputes. Many people thought that the 
time was ripe to establish some more perma- 
nent Court of Arbitration in order that resort 


to this form of settlement might be made- . 


easier. So in 1899 at the invitation of the 
Tsar of Russia twenty-six states sent tbeir 
representatives to the first great Peace Con- 
ference at the Hague in Holland. When this 
conference set up a permanent Court of Arbi- 
tration and drew up a body of rules to he 
Observed in cases of arbitration, optimists 
were tempted to believe that a new era had 
dawned in the history of civilisation. Only 
the clear-headed realised that resort to arhi- 
tration being optional, no power on earth 
could force states against their will to settle 
their disputes in this way. $ 
The first Hague Conference in setting up 
the permanent Court of Arbitration: 
formed à notable achievement, But in 
another important matter—the question of 


the reduction of armaments—its f. 
conspicuous. No 


per- 


ailure was 
agreement could be reached, 
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During the previous thirty years almost all 
the nations of Europe had been indulging 
in imperialistic ventures in Africa, the Pacific 
or the Far East. This movement of expan- 
sion ‘had caused intense colonial rivalry 
among" them which, coming at a time when 
the spread of the Industrial Revolution was 
causing acute commercial competition be- 
‘tween nations, bred bitter ill-feeling and 
jealousy. The result was a development of 
militarism on a scale hitherto undreamt of. 
Germany led the way in this. Prussia had 
forcibly united the States of Germany into a 
national empire in the period previous to 
1870. By the sword she had, accomplished 
it; and by the sword she had successively 
destroyed all her rivals. She therefore 
believed in force. Having given hard blows 
io other peoples, particularly France, she 
dreaded their vengeance. Accordingly she 
had built up a military system greater and 
more efficient than the world had ever seen. 
At the first Hague Conference mutual sus- 
picions were so strong that no power dared 
undertake to reduce its armaments. 
Germany's attitude in particular prevented 
anything from being done in this matter, 
So there grew up in Europe at the beginning 
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of this present century what we have now 
named the “armed peace.” Nearly every 
European state was feverishly doing | its 
utmost to strengthen its military power. The 
burden of ‘armaments was intolerable ; 
thinking people realised that things had 
gone so far that the choice lay between two 
alternatives—disarmament or war. : 

A second peace conference at the Hague 
in 1907 proposed that all nations should 
agree to sign a general arbitration .treaty 
promising to submit all their disputes to the 
Hague Tribunal. This, however, was 
wrecked by the German and Austrian repre- 
sentatives who voted against all the pro- 
posals made at the conference. We need not 
trace the steps whereby the Great War was 
actually brought about. They gave the 
clearest proof of the weakness of all the 
various methods for maintaining peace that 
had up to that time been devised. Germany 
refused to submit to arbitration, refused to 
allow the employment of a European confer- 
ence for the sake of keeping the peace and 
broke her treaty engagements with regard to 
the integrity of Belgium. 

The Great War started over a purely 
European squabble, but it soon affected the 
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whole world. As a result of the astounding 
developments of trade and communications 
all over the world, due to the spread of the 
Industrial Revolution, the relations between 
the various nations and states of the world 
have become so numerous, close, and compli- 
catéd that what affects one affects all. There 


‘was fighting in many different parts of the 
‘world ; not merely upon European soil. 


India, Burma and Japan took their part in 
the fighting. Even countries as far apart as 
the great republic of China and the tiny 
republic of Nicaragua declared war on the 
Central Powers, as Germany and Austria 
were called. The economie effects of the 
Great War have been felt in every country 
of the world. Everyone has suffered from 
high prices, shortage of necessaries, and a 
general lowering of the standard of life. 
People have begun to realise that under such 
circumstances no nation or state can in 
future hope to maintain itself in isolation. ` 


International relations are, therefore, 
everybody's concern. Any dispute arising in ; 
any part of the world is likely to affect th 
whole world. Similarly suffering in one par 
of the world has its effects upon other parts t 
a surprising degree. The chaos in Russia 


om, 
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resulting from the Bolshevik revolution has 
affected the trade of the whole world. The 
terrible poverty of Germany and Austria 
after the war has caused hardship even to 
the paddy cultivator in India. So” inter- 
national relations are everybody’s concern. 
This is one of the most important political 
facts of to-day and of the future. In India 
particularly, where most people’s knowledge 
of and interest in the outside world is small, 
too much stress cannot be placed upon this 
point. If greater disasters are not to come 
upon the world some really effective form of 
co-cperation among states must..be devised. 
This is what the League of Nations sets out 
to do. When the Great War first broke out 
in 1914 the optimists said that it was ** a 
war to end war." They were sadly mistaken, 


As it began to draw to a close it became 
* evident that so far from ending war, the 


war had created a situation likely to cause 
fresh and more terrible struggles. So the 
Allied powers at war with 
Austria decided upon formin 
League of Nations pledged to 
in the world, and to Seb up and maintain 
àn organisation whereby not only would 
future disputes be settled, but methods 


Germany and 
B à permanent 
maintain peace 
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of international co-operation would be 
developed. f 

On-the 28th April, 1919, the represen- 
tatives of the United States, the British 
Empire, France, Italy and Japan met 
together in Paris and accepted a covenant 
consisting of twenty-six articles in which 
the organisation and aims of the League 
were detailed. This covenant was then im- 
‘cluded in the peace treaty, known as “the 
Treaty of Versailles, which was concluded 
between the powers on the 28th June, 1919. 

In the next chapter we shall review the 
articles of the Covenant of the League, 
while in the succeeding ones we shall deal 
with the various departments of its work 
from the time of its foundation until the end 
of December 1925. 


CHAPTER II 
Tur COVENANT OF THE LEAGUE 


THE general organisation and aims of the 
League of Nations are contained in its 
Covenant. This is.a document of great 
importance. y 

In the preamble of the Covenant the 
general aims of the League are ex- 
pressed in a short paragraph: The aims 
are 'to promote international co-opera- 
tion, and to achieve international peace and 
security by the acceptance of obligations not 
to resort to war, by the prescription of open, 
just and honourable relations between 
nations, by the firm establishment of the 
understandings of international law as the - 
actual rule of conduct among Governments, 
and by the maintenance of justice and a 
scrupulous respect for all treaty obliga- 
tions in the dealings. of organised 
with one another." 


Article 1 lays down the conditions of 
membership of the League. The original . 
members of the League were of two kinds : 
(a) Powers which were signatories of the 
Peace Treaty, and (5) neutral Powers. 


peoples 


z 
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invited to accede to the Covenant. This 
article also provides that “ any fully self- 
governing State, Dominion or Colony... may 
become a Member of the League if its admis- 
sion is agreed to by two-thirds of the 
Assembly, provided that it shall give 
effective guarantees of its sincere intention 
to observe its international obligations, and i 
_.shall accept such regulations as may be 
preseribed by the League in regard to its 
military, naval and air forces and arma- 
ments." 

If a member wishes to withdraw from the 
League it must give two years' notice of its 
intention to do so, but at the time of with- 
drawal it must have fulfilled all its inter- 
national obligations and all its obligations 
under the Covenant. 
^ Then we have articles dealing with the 
organisations of the League. Articles 2 to ? 
deal with the work of the League through 
the instrumentality of the Assembly, the 
Council and the Secretariat. Article 14 
empowers the Council and the Assembly to 
establish a Permanent Court of International 
Justice, and Article 23 (a) empowers the 
‘Assembly to maintain the International 
Labour Organisation. 


y 
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After detailing the constitution of the 
League, most of the remaining articles 
(Articles 8 to 15, and 15 to 26) are concerned 
with measures for the prevention of war. 

Articles 8 and 9 instruct the Council to 
draw up a general plan for the reduction of 
national armaments and to appoint a perma- 
ment Commission to advise the Council on 
military, naval and aerial questions. The 
Council is also to advise the League regard- 
ing methods for controlling the manufacture 
of munitions of war by private firms. 

Articles 10 to 13, 15 and 17 deal with ques- 
tions of aggressions, wars and disputes. 
Article 16 suggests steps to be taken in the 
case of a breach of Covenant. Articles 18-to 
21 advocate open diplomacy. 


By Article 10, the members of the League 
guarantee each other’s territorial integrity 
and existing politieal independence against 
aggression. à 

Article 11 declares that any war or threat 
of war, whether it directly affects - the 
members of the League or not, is a matter of 
concern to the whole League. At the request 
of any member of the Lea gue, the Secretary 

General must Summon a meeting of the 
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Council, and steps must be taken to safe- 
guard peace. 


Articles 12 and 12 make the members of 
the Leaeue promise to submit all their dis- 
putes to arbitration, and to refrain from war 
- until three months after the award of the 
arbitrators has been made. Disputes over 
treaties or points of international law are, 
wherever possible, to be submitted to the 
Permanent Court of International Justice. 

Articles 15 and 17 lay down the methods 
to be employed by the League in dealing with 
a dispute that has not been submitted to 
arbitration. In such a case the Council is 
to obtain the evidence as quickly as pos- 
sible and publish it together with what it 
proposes as a solution to the question at 
issue. If the. Council cannot come to a 
unanimous decision, or if its proposed solu- 
tion is not accepted by the parties to the 
dispute, the members of the League may take 
such action through the Assembly as they 
think necessary. In any case the Council 
may refer the matter to the Assembly. 

If a member of the League breaks the 
Covenant and resorts to war its action, by 
Article 16, is to be considered an act of war 
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against all the members of the League. In 
such a case the members of the League are 
first of all to proclaim a “boycott” against 
the offending state, refusing all intercourse 
with it and severing all trade and financial 
relations with it. If necessary the League 
is to wage actual war upon such an offending 
state. A member of the League violating 
the Covenant in any way is liable to be turned 
out of the League. In all these cases the 
Council is the body which takes the necéssary 
action. 


Articles 18 to 21 state that all treaties 
entered into by members of the League are 
to be registered with the Secretariat and 
published as soon as possible. Secret, 
treaties, which were so dangerous to the 
peace of the world in the period before the 
Great War, are thereby made ilegal. At 
every stage of diplomacy, wherever the 
League is concerned it is to insist upon 
publicity. ^ Another important regulation 
with regard to treaties is made by. the 
Covenant. Treaties that have become out of 
date and no longer apply to existing condi- 
tions are to be revised. On this point the 
Assembly is to advise where such revisions 
are necessary in the interests of peace. 
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Article 22 deals with what is known as 
the ‘“‘ Mandatory System." It was laid 
down at the Peace Conference that none of 
the vietorious powers should annex any 
territory taken from the defeated powers 
during:the war. In the Near East, for 
example, parts of Armenia, Syria and 
Mesopotamia were taken from the Turks, 
while Germany lost her colonies in South- 
West Africa and the Pacifie islands. By this 
Article, however, these territories are to be 
administered by “advanced nations,” on 
behalf of the League, until such time as they 
are recognised by the League as fit for self- 
government. 

Article 23 urges the League to undertake 
many social and humanitarian—activities; 
and gives the League supervision over 
various matters of international concern 

' such as the traffic in women and children, 
opium and dangerous drugs, arms and 
ammunition, international communications 
and commerce, and the prevention | and 
control of disease. 

Artiele 24 secures that all international 
bureaux or matters touching them shall be 
placed under the direction of the League, 
while Article 25 pledges the League "to 
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support all voluntary national Red Cross 
organisations “having as purposes the ,im- 
provement of health, the prevention of 
disease and the mitigation of suffering 
throughout the world." 1 
Article 26 lays down that amendments to“ 
the Covenant can only be -made by the | 
Assembly; and that they must be passed by 
at least a three-fourths majority of members 
present at the meeting. They do not take 
effect until they have been ratified by the 
governments of the members of the League 
composing the Council at the time when the 
vote was taken, and by a majority of members 
of the League, As yet fourteen amend- 
ments have been made to various articles of 
the Covenant, but not all of them have 
received as sufficient a number of ratifica- 
tions as to cause them to come into effect. 
Thirteen new members have been added 
to the League since its foundation, among 
whom are Austria, Hungary and Bulgaria. 
Germany will join in 1926; and Turkey, it is 
hoped, will apply for membership at an early 
date. "The United States of America has 
not yet joined the League. She could have 
become an original member of the League as 
à signatory of the Treaty of Peace, but her 


Trend na e 
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government did not ratify all the sections 
and.clauses of thé Treaty of Versailles and 
did not accept the full implications of Article 
10 of the Covenant. Both Germany and 
America, however, have on many occasions 
co-operated offieially and effectively with the 
e League. Both had representatives on 
various commissions dealing principally with 
humanitarian and economic questions. 
"America, for example, was prominent in the 
opium discussions at Geneva. "Both are 
represented on the International Labour 
Organisation; America has a judge on the 
bench of the International Court. of 
Justice. While, therefore, there may be 
difficulties in the present machinery of the ` 
League being fully accepted by America, she 
recognises the value’ and importance of the 
methods of the League. By the ratification 
of the Locarno Treaties, Germany has 
agreed to join the organisation in 1926; and 
it is confidently hoped that the U.S.A. also 
will soon become its full and active member. 
Tt is impossible here to give a detailed 
criticism of the Covenant of the League, nor 
is it desirable to do so, inasmuch as the 
League has been in existence for se short 
a time. One of the most important features 
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of the Covenant is its attempt to make as 
definite as possible all the various iuter- 
national institutions in existence, and to give 
them fresh vigour “and life. It is more 
difficult to break a definite institution than 
an indefinite understanding. The more the 
states of the world develop international co- 
operation in solving common problems: the 
more difficult will it be for war to break’ out 
among them. i 


But mere perusal of the Covenant will 
show that the League cannot prevent war.’ 
One article (Article 16) provides for the 
League itself making war under certain cir- 
. cumstances. All that can be claimed is that 
it does provide an adequate method. for 
settling disputes without ~ecourse to war,. 
and it does place real obstacles in the way of 
definite aggression. War is now inter- 
nationally illegal; but who is to prevent a 
wilful wrongdoer from breaking the law? 
As „Professor Leacock concisely puts it : 
** The League offers an admirable mechanism 
whereby nations which wish to settle their 
disputes with one another without war may 
be assisted to do so; but it offers, and it can 
offer, nothing more than a partial and unreli- 
able protection against the ambitions and 
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rapacity of private nations. The only 
effeetive preventive of war is a sincere will-to- 
peace on the part of states. ` No League of 
Nations, no' international covenant can 
assure this. Tt must spring up in the heart 
of man," 


CHAPTER III 


THE MACHINERY OF THE LEAGUE 


Tur League of Nations has a "working 
machinery which consists of three main’ 
parts—(a) The Assembly, (b) The Council 
and (e) The Secretariat. S 


A—THE ASSEMBLY 


M 

The Assembly is the Parliament of fe — 

League and is composed of not more than 
three delegates. from each Member State of 

the League. The: three delegates from each 

state, however, Command only one vote. At 

present (December, 1995) fifty-five states are 

members of the Assembly. 

^ (a) The following twenty-nine states 

became members of the League on the 10th 

January 1920, by the fact of the Treaty of 

Versailles becoming effective :— 

In Europe—Belgium ; "zecho-Slovakia ; 
France; Great Britain; Greece; Ttaly; 
Poland; Portugal; Roumania; Yugo- 
Slavia (Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats 
and Slovenes). 


THE WORLD SHOWING THE STATES M 


Members of the League, 
Territories under the Mandate of the League 
Nations outside the League, GI S 


Dependencies of the Members of the League E 


IN EUROPE. 


I. Albania 

2 Austría 

3. Belgium 

4. Bulgaria 

5. Czecho-Slovakia 
6. Denmark 

7. Esthonia 

ô. Finland 
-9. France 
I0. Great Britain 
II. Greece 

12. Hungary 

| (3. Italy 


14, Irish Free State 
I5 Latvia 

16. Lithuania 
17. Luxemberg 
18. Netherlands 
I9. Norway 

20. Poland 

2I. Portugal 

22. Roumania 
23. Spain 

24. Sweden 

25. Switzerland 
Am Yugo-Slavia 


IRISH FREE STATE Dt] 


33. New Zeal 
IN AFRIC 


34. Ethiopea 
(Abys: 
35: Liberia 


IN PST RAL BSA 36. Union of: 


IMPERIAL APT COTTAGE. 


120 


EMBERS OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 


120 


2 


MANCHU 


MONGOLIA 


CHINESE 
REPUBLIC 


\ reer 


and 


A. 


inia) 


South 
frica. 


-+ 


IN AMERICA. 
7. Argentine 
R Republic 
38. Bolvia 
39. Brazil 
40. Canada 
4T. Chile 
42. Colombia 
43. Costa. Rica | 


44. Cuba 

45. Guatemala 
46. Haiti 

47. Honduras 
48. Nicaragua 
49. Panama 

50, Paraguay 
51. Peru 

52, San Domingo 


54. Uruguay 


53. San Salvador 
55. Venezuela 

| 

| 


60 
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‘In America—Rolivia; Brazil; Canada; 
* Cuba; Guatemala; Haiti; Honduras; 
Nicaragua; Peru; Panama; Uruguay. 

In Asia—China; India; Japan; Siam. 
In Africa—Liberia; Union of South 

Africa. 

In, Australasia —Australia; New Zealand. 
There were thirty-two states who were 
signatories of the Treaty of Peace. All of 
them, if they liked, could have become 
original. Members of the League [vide 
Article 1 of the Covenant] But three of 


them, viz., the United States of America, 


Ecuador, and Hedjaz, having failed to ratify 
the Treaty in their local legislatures, could 
not become members of the League when it 
came into existence officially on the 10th 
January 1920. 

(b) The following thirteen states were . 
invited to accede to the Covenant, and they 
joined the League through subsequent rati- 
fication .— 

In . Europe—Denmark; Netherlands; 

Norway; Spain; Switzerland; Sweden. 

In America—Argentine Republic; Chile; 

Colombia; Paraguay; San Salvador; 
Venezuela. 
In Asia—Persia. 3 
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(c)... The . following six states became 
members of the League by resolution of «the 
Virst Assembly (1920) :— i 

In Ewrope— Albania; Austria; Bulgaria; 

Finland, Luxemberg. 

In America—Costa Rica. 


° 


D 


(2) The following three states became: 


members of the League by resolution of the 
Second Assembly (1921) .— 


In Europe—Esthonia; Lithuania; Latvia. 


(e) The following state became a member 


of the League by resolution of the Third 
Assembly (1922) :— 


In Europe Hungary. 

(f) The following two states became 
members of the League by re 
Fourth Assembly (1923) .— : 

In Europé—lrish Free State. 


In A frica Ethiopia ( formerly 
Abyssinia), 


solution of the 


known as 


(g) The following st 
of the League by res 
‘Assembly (1924) — 


In America gan Domingo. t 
The Assembly meets once a year, unless 


Specially convene » at Geneva, on the first 


ate hecame a member 
olution of the Fifth 


X 


TA N 
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Monday in September. The special 
funetions of the Assembly are as follows:— 
(i) To. admit new members to the 
League; 
(ij) To recommend the reconsideration 
. of obsolete treaties; 
E (iit) To elect the six non-permanent 

! States Members to the Council of 
the League; 

(iv) To amend the Covenant when 
necessary; 

* (0). To approve the decision of the 
Council to increase the number of 
permanent or  non-permanent 
members of the Council; 

(vi) To consider disputes referred to it 
by the Council at the request of 
either party; 

.(vii) To elect judges and deputy-judges 
of the International Court of 
Justice; 

| (viii j. To consider the Annual Report of 
the Council, and of the measures 


the Assembly; 
(iv) To adopt the Annual Budget as a 
whole, and to allocate the ex- 
| penses among the Member States. 


taken to execute the decisions of 
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The first business of the Assembly when it 
meets every year in September is the plection 
of its President and six Vice-Presidents, 
together with the Chairmen of the six con- 
mittees appointed by the Assembly for its 
work. These men are appointed in relation, 
as far as possible, to the main groupings of 
international life, so that the various types 
of civilisation and political interests may 
have their representation. The work before 
the Assembly is apportioned to six com- 
mittees which report to the Assembly. A 
committee consists of one delegate from each 
Member State, and elects its own chairman. 
The committees are:— 


1. Legal and Constitutional (amend- 


ments to the Covenant). 
2. Technical (finance, 
transit, ete. ). 
3. Limitation of armaments and 
economic blockade. 
Internal administration and budget 
of the League. 


.9. Humanitarian and Social (epi- 


economies, 


or 


demies, repatriation of prisoners, 
opium, traffic in women 


and 
children, eto. ). 


f 


Á— 
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6. Political (admission of new states, 
° etc.). 
' The above mentioned committees consider 
all the reports submitted to the Assembly by 
the different states and organisations, and 
make ,recommendations to the Assembly. 
The Assembly then discusses the reports and 
decides on the action to be taken, fr equently 
making observations on the reports. 
As the League seeks the solution of inter- 
national difficulties by consent and not by 
dictation, the decisions at any meeting of the 
Assembly, except in matters of procedure 
at meetings, amendments to the Covenant 
and admission of new members, require 
unanimous agreement. Sovereign states are 
not ready to be bound by the majority 
decisions of other states; but as the League 
is founded on "the desire to agree, in almost 
every case a working compromise is arrived 
àt. Tt was also necessary to guard against 
the possibility of coalitions being formed 
within the League for the purpose of 
coercing the minority powers to take certain 
actions which they themselves would be 
unwilling to take. Without the unanimity 
rule, state action as part of some general 
international plan could not be secured. 
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There are, however, several important ex- 
ceptions to this rule, e.g., admission. to 
membership which is decided by a. two-thirds 
majority, questions of procedure (including 
the appointment of committees) and amend- 


"ments to the Covenant which are decided by 


a simple majority of the Assembly. 


B—Tue Counc. 


The Council is the executive body of the 
League and is composed of. the delegates of 
four “ Allied and Associated Powers ”’ 
(France, Great Britain, Italy and Japan) 
Who are permanent members, and six non- 
permanent members periodically elected by 
the Assembly. NT 

Originally the Council was to have nine 
members, five permanent members (France, 
Great Britain, Italy, Japan and the U. S. A.) 
and four non-permanent members. The 
failure of the United States of America, 
to ratify the Treaty of Versailles reduced the 
number of permanent members to four. The 
Assembly and the Council have since in- 
creased the number of non-permanent 
members to six, as permitted by the Covenant, 
In September every year the Assembly elects 
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the six non-permanent members of the 
Cotineil. 

The Council meets at least once a year at 
Geneva or any other place decided upon. 
The increasing volume of work has neces- 
sitated. a meeting about once every three 
months, and the Covenant provides for an 
immediate meeting in case of emergency. 

Each power represented on the Council. 
sends one delegate to the meeting and has 
one vote. “Any member of the League not 
represented on the Council is invited to send 
a Representative to sit as a member, at any 
meeting of the Council during the consider- 
ation of matters specially affecting the 
interest of that member of the League.” 

The Council has power at its meetings to 
deal with any, matter within the sphere of 
action of the League as affecting the peace of 
the world. | 

The main functions of the Council are as 
follows:— ! 

(i) To supervise the mandates system. 

(ii) "To prepare plans for the limitation 

of armaments. 

(iii) To carry out the duties entrusted to 

it by the Peace Treaties, concern- 
ing the government of the Saar 
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Territory and of-the Free City of 
Danzig, and minorities. f 

(iv) To exercise the authority of the 
League in dealing with emer- 
gencies. 1 

(v) To deal with disputes submitted to 
the Council for enquiry and 
report, and to refer disputes not 

^h settled by arbitration or judieial 

award to the Assembly. 

(^i) To consider whether any Member 
State resorting to war has com- 
mitted a breach of the Covenant, 
and to recommend to States 
Members penalties to be 
by the League. 

All the work of the Council in these and 


any other connections is subject to discussion 
by the Assembly. 


applied 


C—Tur PERMANENT SECRETARIAT 


The Secretariat of the L 


eague consists of 
the perm 


anent officials, of whom there are 
nearly five hundred, representing forty 
nationalities including India. Tts head- 
quarters are on the shores of the Lake 
Geneva; and the smooth running of the 
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League's activities is largely dependent 
upón the efficiency of this International Civil 
Service, consisting of men and women of every 
nation speaking a variety of languages. A 
permanent international secretariat of this 
kind is entirely new in world politics. There 
are, one Secretary-General, one Deputy 
Secretary-General and two  Under-Secre- 
taries-General. The Secretaries and the staff 
of the Secretariat are appointed by the 
Secretary-General with the approval of the 
Jouncil.- The Secretary-General acts in that 
capacity at all meetings of the Assembly and 
of the Council. The Secretariat carries out 
the work of the League (a) through its own 
special sections or departments and (b) 
through the various auxiliary organisations 
which are set up or convened by the 
Assembly. The special sections are:— 

1. The Political Section. 

2 The Financial and Economic 

Section. - 

3. The Mandates Section. 

4--The Limitation of Armaments 

Section. 
' The Minorities and Administration 

(Saar Territory and Danzig) 

Section. 
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6 The Legal Section: n 
7. The Transit Section. 

8. The Health Section. 

9. The Social Questions Section. 
10. 


The Information Section. : 

The Secretariat convenes all meetings of* 
the. Assembly, Council and Committees; 
keeps minutes of their proceedings, and 
issues them to all Member States; collects 
data and statistics according to instructions; 
and prepares and publishes all League docu- 
ments in the two official lan 


guages, English 
and French. 


Tur PERMANENT COURT or 
INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE 


The practice of international arbitration 
for the settlement of disputes between states 
grew up during the last decade of the 
19th century. The idea .of creating a 
permanent Court of arbitration was strongly 
favoured by the Hague Peace Conference in 
1899. when an agreement providing for the 
establishment of such a Court w 


as adopted, 
The Conference 


also decided that a Tribunal 


to settle international disputes should be set 


A 
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up at the Hague. There was no way of 
compelling a nation to submit its grievances 
to the Tribunal, and just those very causes 
of war that make most trouble were excluded 
from the consideration of the Conference. 
At thessecond Conference, also held at the 
Hague, in 1907, the question of the limitation 
of armaments was proposed and championed 
by Britain, but there was strenuous: opposi- 
tion to such a movement especially on the 
part of Germany and Austria. This Con- 
ference, however, strove to extend the power 
of the Tribunal by converting it into an inter- 
national Court of justice with salaried 
judges. But the scheme failed, because the 


powers could not agree among themselves as 


to the method of appointing judges to the 
Court. Y 

»A Third Hague Peace Conference wab: to 
have met in 1915, but on account of the Great 
War was unable to assemble. Had it as- 
sembled the question of setting up this inter- 
national Court of justice would have been one 
of the most important items on its agenda. 
When the Covenant of the League of Nations 
was being drawn up, the powers decided to 
include in it provision for setting up such a 
Court, This is therefore the subject of 
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Article 14 of the Covenant which runs as 
follows :— illus 

** The Council shall formulate and submit 
to the Members of the League for adoption 
plans for the establishment of a Permanent 
Court of International Justice. The. Court 
shall be competent to hear and determine any ' 
dispute of an international character which 
the parties thereto submit to it. The Court 
may also give an advisory opinion upon, any 
dispute or question referred to it by the 
Council or by the Assembly." 

In accordance with the Above article, the 
Council of the League, in February 1920, with 
the aid of a special committee of ten eminent 
jurists of the world, formulated plans for the 
establishment of an international Court of 
justice. The plans were submitted to the 
first Assembly, which discussed, modified and 


passed them in December 1920. 


By Sep- 
tember 1921 it rece 


ived the necessary number 
of ratifications by Member States. The 
judges were elected in September 1921; the 
formal opening of the Court took place at the 
Hague, which is the permanent seat of the 
Court, on the 30th January 1922, but the 


Court began its work in June 


of the same 
year. 


b 
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The Court is at. present composed of a 
President, a Vice-President, nine ordinary 
judges and four deputy judges, elected for 
nine years by the Council and the Assembly. 
That isthe number which is deemed sufficient 
to carry on the work of the Court under the 

° present state of affairs of the League: If 
necessary, however, the number of judges and 

' deputy judges can be increased to twenty- 
one.. There is also a permanent Registrar of 
the, Court who is responsible for all the 
administrative work and has certain duties 
connected with the judicial and advisory 
functions of the Court. 

The method employed for the election of 
judges is interesting because it has solved a 
difficult problem which formerly, as we 
have seen, prevented the formation of 
sueh a Court. Each member of the League 
appoints a small group of persons to 
nominate four judges of whom two only may 
belong to that particular state. In the case 
of states which are members of the 
Permanent Court.of J ustice this function is 
performed by their representatives in the 
Court. The complete list of nominees is then 
submitted to both the Council and the 
Assembly which proceed to elect the 
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judges from them. In doing so they en 
separately and a judge is appointed oniy 1 
he receives a majority of votes in both the 
Council and the Assembly. 
This system has worked very satisfactorily 
up to the present time. Its great merit is 
not only that it is simple to work in practice, 
but that it ensures the representation of as 
many of the different legal systems of the 
world as possible. As a result of the ‘first 
election, the Court received a Swiss President, 
à French Vice-President, and American, 
Brazilian, Cuban, English, Danish, Dutch, 
Italian, Japanese and Spanish judges, 
and Chinese, Norwegian, Roumanian 
and Serbian deputy judges. The president 
and vice-president of the Cou 
by the Court itself for a term of three years, 
They are also eligible for re-election at the 
expiry of their term of office.. 
nent. Court in the strict sense 
its ordinary 


It is a perma- 
of the term and 
Sessions begin on the Á5th of 
June every year, at “ the Carnegie Peace 
Palace," at the Hague, where it has the 
use of one of the finest law libraries in. the. 
world. 

Besides the full Court 


which usually sits 
with from nine to eleven j 


udges, there are a 


rt are elected: 
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number of small committees, called Chambers 
to deal with special subjects such as labour, 
communication, etc. These only sit if special- 
ly requested to do so by states using the 
Court. , Ordinarily the full Court sits. Ifa 
case comes before the Court between two 


"states none of whom is represented in the 


Court, a judge who is a mational of the 
other state must be co-opted to sit with the 
other judges for this particular case. If a 
case comes before the Court between two 
states none of whom is represented in the 
Court, then each of them selects a judge of its 


own nationality, who is co-opted to sit on 


the bench at the International Court. This 
system is a guarantee that the merits of 
cases are considered and that judgments.are 
drafted in terms as little hurtful to the 
national feelings of the contending parties as 
possible. ; 
The Court has two functions. In the first 
place it acts as an advisory body. At the 
request of the Council or the Assembly it 
can given an advisory. opinion in case of 
any dispute or question submitted to 10) 
the second place it is a judicial body which 
can actually decide disputes between states. 
In some cases states may voluntarily submit 
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their disputes to the judgment of the Court; 
in others they are bound to do so. 
The Court is competent to adjudicate 
upon— Y 
(a) The interpretation of Treaties 
(b) Questions of international law 
(c) Breaches of international law . 
(d) The nature and extent of repara- 
tion ‘to be made for 
national obligation 


Most of the recent treaties between states 
bind them to submit certain questions to the 
Court in case of disputes arising concern- 
ing them. Thus the Treaty of Versailles 
stipulates that disputes relating to the Kiel 
Canal are to be referred to.the Court. The 
Treaty of St, Germain lays it down that if 
a dispute concerning their telegraphic and 
telephonic systems arises between Austria 


and Czecho-Slovakia, it is to be decided by 
the Court, 


an inter- ` 


Any self-governing state, 
member of the League or -not 
Court to settle its disputes. 
opinion or a Judgment the Cour 
as possible, apply the vario 
understandings of inter 


whether a 
» May üse the 
In giving an 
t must, as far 
us rules and 
national law; but it 
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may not create new law. If international 
law»*cannot be applied to a particular case, 
then the general principles of law as 
recognised by civilised nations must be 
applied, Above all in reaching its decisions 
the Court must be strictly impartial; it must 
regard. itself as a strictly legal body dealing 
with matters from a legal and not from a 
political point of view. 

Up to the present the Court has held two 
sessions a year. It has given advisory 
opinions in a number of. cases submitted to 
it by the League. Of the many important 
and complicated international questions so 
far settled by this Court the two most 
serious disputes were those between Great 
Britain and France over rights of 
nationality in Tunis and Morocco; and 
between Poland and Germany over the 
rights of German minorities in Poland. 
Both cases were settled to the satisfaction of 
all parties. 

Tur INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION 

Truly. speaking, the Labour Organisation 
is based not on the Covenant, but on Part 
XIII of the Treaty of Versailles, which lays 
down the principles which should govern 
the labour conditions in countries of the 
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signatories to the treaty. By Article 23 of 


the Covenant the members of the League 
undertake that they will “ secure and 
maintain fair and humane conditions of 
labour for men, women and children, ‘both in 
their own countries and in all countries to 
which their commercial and industrial r 
tions extend, and for that 
establish and maintain 


ela- 
purpose. will 
the necessary inter- 
national organisations,” Hence all the 
States Members of the League are members 
of the International Labour Organisation; 
its budget is also subject to the contio] of the 
League Assembly. Tt is, however, apart 
from this an autonomous organisation, and 
Stands for socia] Peace and soéial justice, 
just as the League stands for international 
peace and international Co-operation. 

The. International Labour. Organisation 
works by means. of: 


I—A General Conference, in which all the 
States Members of the League of Nations, 
together with Germany, and the USA., 
take part. Each country is represented by 
four delegates— 


(a) Two for the Government; 


(b) One for the Workers’ organisations; 
and, 


i — St 
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(c) One for the Employers organisa- 


d tions. 


This Conference meets once a year; up to 
the present it has met at Washington in 
1919, at Genoa in 1920, and in subsequent 
years at Geneva, the seat of the Interna- 
tional Labour Office. It embodies its deci- 
sions either by (@) Draft Convention, or (b) 
Recommendation, or (c) Resolution. Con- 
ventions must be adopted by two-thirds 
of the delegates, and when adopted must be 
brought before the respective Governments 
for ratification. The provisions are absolute- 
ly binding on the States Members who ratify 
the Convention. Recommendations must 
similarly he passed by a two-thirds majority, 
but are not so binding on the States Members, 
as being only general statements of policy, 
wliich members are advised or invited to 
follow. Resolutions are adopted by a simple 
majority and merely provide a means of ex- 
pressing the corporate opinion of the 
Conference. 

IL-An International Labour Office, 
which is a permanent institution, analogous 
to the Secretariat of the League of Nations. 
The functions of this- office include (a) 
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centralisation and distribution | of infor- 
mation on labour conditions in various 
countries; (5) publication of periodieals on 
labour and industrial problem; (c) special 
investigations and commissions delegated by 
the Conference. ; 

IIL—A Governing Body, 
twenty-four members, twelve 
present the governments 
eight states of chief industrial importance), 
six the employers and 


six the workers. This 
is the Board of Management of the Labour 
Office. : 


Consisting of 
of whom re. 
(including the 


AUXILIARY ORGANISATIONS 
The numerous tasks which confronted the 
League as soon as it was set Up, necessitated 
the creation of various auxiliary organisa- 
tions, They are of three kinds, viz, -— 
I— Technical Or 


ganisations dealing with— 
l. Finance 


and Economies 


2. Transit 
3. Health oe 
I— Advisory Committees for various pur- 
poses, e.g. 


l. Permanent Armaments Com- 
Mission > 
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2. 'Temporary Mixed Commission for 
F reduction of Armaments 
| 3. Permanent Mandates Commission 
| . 4. Committee on Traffic in Opium and 
|o ^ other Dangerous Drugs 
st 5. «Committee on Traffic in Women 
n. ° . í and Children 
* 6. Committee on Intellectual Co- 
operation : 
IIE—Special Committees for different 
subjects. 


1. Repatriation of Prisoners of War 
Russian Refugees 
Refugees in Asia Minor 
4. Armenian Refugees in Caucasus 
5. Protection of Women and Children 
in Asià Minor, Palestine, etc. 
6. Jurists Committee 
^7. Saar Basin Governing Commission, 
. etc., etc. s 


| [TECHNICAL ORGANISATIONS 
1.—The Financial and Economie Com- 
mission deals with-— 
(a) The balancing of publie revenue 
(b) The abolition of state subsidies 
j s (c) The cessation of inflation of credit 
and currency ` 
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(d) The release of trade from hampering 

restrictions ` 
(e) The organisation of international 
credit schemes having regard to 
the needs of the .various 

countries. T 

This Commission has been entrusted with 
the work of the financial reconstruction -of 
countries like Austria and Hi üngary and hag 
been asked to Study, in Co-operation with 
the Transit Commission, the meaning and 
"Scope of the provision relating to equitable 


treatment of commerce as contained in 


Article 23 of the Covenant, 

2. The Transit Comanissiog, provides for 
communication and transit and equitable 
treatment for the commerce of all members 
of the League. The first general conference 
(On transit met at Barcelona. in March, 1991, 
and the second at Geneva in November, 1993. 
At these Conferences questions regarding 
transport on Navigable waterways of inter- 
national concern, ports under an dnter- 
nationa] régime, interchange of interiationa] 
traffic by rail, mutual Use of 


-stock and technica 
Were discussed, This 
becoming a 


centrz] organisation for the 
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settlement of all international disputes on: 
questions of transport. 

3. The Health Organisation deals with 
improvement and protection of publie health 
throughout the world. Tt consists of an 
Advisory Council, a health committee and an 
“epidemic commission. Tt does epidemio- 
logical intelligence work, it co-ordinates 
scientific researches in sereóloey, and secures 
joint action of different nations in the 
combating of disease. 


II—Anvisonv COMMITTEES 

1. The Permanent Armaments Com- 
mission is a body of experts to advise the 
League on the limitation of armaments, and 
military, naval and aerial questions general- 
ly. It acts in close co-operation with the 
Temporary Mixed Commission for the 
Reduction of Armaments. 

9. The Temporary Mived Commission for 
the Reduction of Armaments is composed of 
persons of recognised competence in political, 
social and economie matters, among whom 
there were some members of the Permanent 


- Armaments Commission and of the Inter- 


national Labour Organisation. The mem- 
bers of this Commission were given particular 
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terms of reference and asked to submit 
concrete proposals for the immediate reduc- 
tion of armaments. This is an ad hoc com- 
mittee as distinguished from the permanent 
standing armaments committee, 

3. The Permanent Mandates Com- 
mission is a body of experts to examine the 
annual reports of the Mandatory States, 
and to advise the Council and the Assembly 
on Mandates generally. 

4. The A dvisory Committee on Traffic in 
Opium and other Dangerous Drugs has for 
its object the securing of effective execution 
of the provisions of the International Opium 
Convention of 1919 
more comprehensive policy designed to 
supplement the provisions of that conven- 
tion in such a way as to lead to a more rapid 
suppression of the traffic. 

5. The A dvisory Committee on Traffic in 
Women and Children. All proposals 
relevant to the Suppression of the traffic: in 
women and children, brought before the 
Assembly, are first of all examined by this 
committee, which investigates and formu- 
lates definite Proposals. 

6. The Committee on Int 


ellectual Co-oper- 
von aims at an internati 


onal organisation 


, and the preparing of a ' 
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of intellectual work. The programme of 

FI work of this committee includes:— 
| (a) Assistance to countries whose intel- 
; lectüal life is especially endan- 

s > gered. 

| (b) Protection of intellectual property, 

I. s J including copyright of literary 

1 d and scientific work done by 

| scholars. 

(c) Co-ordination of  Bibliographical 
work and international inter- 
change of publications. 

(d) International co-operation in 
archeological research. 

(e) Prevention of the smuggling of 
works of art and antiquities,—a 

i traffic which is highly injurious 

| to methodical and consequently 

J . fruitful, scientific research. 


TII—SprciAL COMMITTEES 


Either in general accordance with the 
spirit of the Covenant or in response to the 
indications of publie opinion, the League has 
taken up the questions of repatriation of 
prisoners of war, the Russian refugees, the 
Armenian refugees in the Caucasus, the 
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refugees in Asia Minor and the protection of 
women and children in Asia Minor, 
Palestine, etc., and has appointed special 
committees to deal with these problems. 
The League has also appointed several other 
special committees, e.g., the Jwrists Com- 
mittee. for the purpose of the codification of 
International Law, and the 

Governing Commission for the 
tion of the Saar Basin. 


these special committees 
Council 


Saar Basin 
administra- 
The reports of all 
are presented to the 
and the Assembly 


for taking such 
action as they deem fit. 


4 MAP OF: 
“SHOWING THAT EXCEPT RUSSIA, GERMANY AND 


(PROPOSALS HAVE BEEN MADE 70 ADMI 


E Members of the League, 
Nations outside tho Leaguo, 
E Dependencies of the Members of the League, 


IMPERIAL aR? corps 


EUROPE. 
TURKEY, ALL STATES HAVE JOINED THE LEAGUE. 
Í GERMANY BY THE END OF SEPTEMBER 1926.) 


CHAPTER IV ~ 
F WHAT THE LEAGUE HAS DONE 


A— POLITICAL Worx 


U)— Dispute between Finland and. Sweden 
` regarding Aaland Islands 


From the time of the signing of the 
Armistice in 1918, almost all states in 
Európe have been desirous of applying’ the 
principle of ** self-determination " to their 
national problems. The inhabitants of the 
Aaland Islands constantly urged that they 
wanted to be | separated from Finland and to 
be incorporated with Sweden. Sweden, as 
was natural, supported the claims of the 
Aaland Islanders and told them that they 
had? the right to hold a plebiscite, Finland 
refused to recognise this method of solving 
the Aaland question on the ground that she 
had sovereign rights over her own territory, 
The dispute threatened to disturb the peace 
of Northern Europe. Article 11 of the Cove- 
nant recognises “ the friendly right of each 
Member of the League to bring to the atten- 
tion of the Assembly or of the Council any 
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circumstance whatever 
national relations which th 
International peace or the 
ing between nations up 
depends." Great 

above right and brou 
tion before the C 
The Council appointed an Interna 
Commission of three members to m 
inquiry on the spot. 


affecting inter- 
reatens to di&turb 
8ood understand- 


Britain exercised the 
ght the Aaland ques- 


ouncil of the League. * 


tional 
ake an 
On receiving the re 


4 


Council decided that 


Beneral peace and of 
between Finland and Sweden, (c) the 
arrangements should be assured by an inter- 
national agreement, so that the prosperity 


and welfare of the Islands themselves might 
be guaranteed by the Council. 


Sweden and Finland 


Proposals, and the agreement was concluded 


in the form of a diplomatic convention 
Suaranteed by the € 


agreed to the above 


an diplomatie con- 


immediately after the 
Great War under th i 


: e auspices of the League 
of Nations, i 


on which peace - 


cu 
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(2)—Dispute between Poland and Lithuania 

i > ower the possession of Vilna 
In 1920, an outbreak of hostilities between 
* , Poland and "Lithuania was imminent on 
|| account, of the quarrel of the two countries 
over the possession of Vilna. In September, 
:1920, both countries asked the Council of the 
League to intervene. ‘The Council appointed 
a Military Commission of Control which pro- 
ceeded to Lithuania to prevent an outbreak 
of hostilities. Under the auspices of the 
Council the parties met in Brussels in April, 
1921, and negotiations for a peaceful solu- 
tion of the question began. Although severe 
strictures upon Polish policy were made at 
the meeting of the Council in September, 1921, 
| both the Governments of Poland and 
Lithuania refused to accept the final recom- 
; mendation of the Council. The Council 
i thereupon décided to withdraw its Military 
Commission of Control in January, 1922. 
When this threat was held out the Polish and 
Lithuanian representatives gave formal 
pledges to abstain. from any act of hostility, 
and agreed to continue their efforts to find a 
peaceful solution by asking the Council to 
suggest measures for drawing up a demarca- 
tion line in the Vilna district. This was done 
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by the Council and the parties accepted their 
decision. 


(3)—Dispute between Poland and Germany 
regarding Upper Silesia i 
In accordance with the Treaty of Versailles 
an Inter-Allied Commission was sent tc 
Poland in 1919 to fix the frontier between 
Germany and Poland in Upper Silesia. The 
Commission was confronted with many diffi- 
culties raised by both the Governments. 
In March, 1921, on a basis of universal 
. Suffrage for both sexes, a plebiscite was taken 
by the inhabitants of Upper Silesia. ‘The 
result was,—for absorption by Ger 
716,000 votes: for Poland, 471,000 v 
Early in May, 1921, Polish new 
ported that the Inter- 
would urge that 
have those 


otes, 
Spapers re- 
Allied Commission 
Germany should 
Silesian districts which 
had. voted German. As soon as this 
news was published a Polish insurrection 
broke out. in Silesia under the leadership of 
Korfanty, Although the Polish Govern- 
. ment dismisseq Korfanty, by the middle of 
May his troops had overrun the country as 
far as the river Oder. The Germans in 


Upper Silesia, noticing the weakness of the 
* t & v 


di 
T Y. "7 T7 


i 
many, 
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Commission in preventing a: march of 
: Korfanty's troops, began a counter-offensive 
against the Poles. The Council thereupon 
sent.a Commission of Experts to report on 
the question. When this Commission report- 
ed the results of its inquiry, a small com- 
mittee consisting - of representatives of: 
Belgium, Brazil, China and Spain—repre- 
sentatives of states which had not taken any 
part in previous discussions—was appointed 
to consider the report. The eventual decision 
was based on the plebiscite figures taken in 
conjunction with the geographical and 
economie conditions, and involved the divi- 
sion of the industrial area. The recom- 
mendations included economie clauses which 
were designed to prevent the political frontier 
from constituting in any way a barrier to 
trade. Finally the Council recommended 
that-—' An Upper Silesian Mixed Commis- 
sion is to be set up composed of an equal 
number of Germans and Poles from Upper 
Silesia with a President of another nationa- 
lity. "The League,is to act as an advisory 
body. Any dispute arising hetween the 
German and Polish Governments within the 
next fifteen years in respect of the economie 
clauses may be referred to” the Council of the 


D 
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League of Nations by the Governments con- 
cerned.” 


These recommendations of: the Council | 


were accepted by all the parties, 


(4)—Dispute between Ttaly and Greece 


Article 12 of the Covenant lays down that 
"the members of the League agree that if 
there should arise between them any dispute 
likely to lead to a rupture, they will submit 
the matter either to arbitration or to inquiry 
by the Council.” Italy did not do this in 
August 1993, when the Italian repre- 
sentatives on an Inter-Allied Commission, 
engaged in delimiting the Græco-Alb 
frontier, were murdered in Greek t 
hy persons unknown, 
events that followed 
matum immediately ad 
Greece and the occup 


anian 
erritory 
The incident, with the 
it—notably the ulti- 
dressed by Ttaly. to 
ation of Corfu—might 
well have plunged all Europe in war, as in 
1914. Certainly Ttaly flouted the: League, 
but the Assembly was sitting in September, 
and the conscience of the World Powers was 
roused on the occasion. At first Italy wanted 
to negotiate directly with Greece, but finding 
it difficult for her to act alone against world 
Opinion, asked for the intervention of the 


p 
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Ambassadors’ Conference. The Ambassadors’ 
Conference drew up a note; the League also 
formulated a- plan to settle the dispute. A 


` * compromise no doubt was effected. But it 


usg 


must be clearly stated that, though without 
the Ambassadors the League would unques- 
"tionably have made a substantially better 
settlement, without the League the Ambas- 
sadors would almost certainly have made a 
substantially worse one. Hence it can truly 
be said that the League of Nations contri- 
buted materially towards maintaining peace 
and securing a settlement in connection with 
the Greeco-Italian dispute. 


(5)—The Mandate System 

Under Article 22 of the Covenant it is laid 
down that ‘‘ those colonies and territories 
which, as a consequence of the late War, 
have ceased to be under the sovereignty of 
the states which formerly governed them, 
and which are inhabited by people not yet 
able to stand by themselves under the 
strenuous conditions of the modern world, 
there should be applied the principle that 
the well-being and development of such 
peoples form a sacred trust of civilisation.” 
Accordingly the tutelage of these peoples has 
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been entrusted by the Covenant to the more 
advanced nations, who will administer these 
countries as Mandatories on -behalf of the 
League. The character of the Mandates 
differs according to the stage of the develop- 


ment of the people, consequently mandated _ 


territories ave divided into three Classes — 
Class A—* Certain communities formerly 
belonging to the Turkish Empire have 
. reached a stage of development where their 
existence as independent nations can be pro- 
visionally recognised, subject to the render- 
ing of administrative advice and assistance 
by a Mandatory until such time 


as they are 
able to stand alone. 


The wishes of these 
communities must be a principal considera- 
tion in the selection of the Mandatory." 
(Covenant. ) 


Iraq (formerly known 
and Palestine have be 


en allotted to Great 
Britain, 


Syria bas been allotted to France. 
Class B—* Other peoples, especially those 
of Central Africa, are at such a Stage that 
the Mandatory must be responsible for the 
administration of the territory under condi- 
tions which will guarantee freedom of con- 
science and religion, subject only to the 


as" Mesopotamia) 
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maintenance of publie order and morals, the 
prohibition of abuses, such as the slave trade, 
the arms trafic and the liquor traffic, and 
the-prevention of the establishment of forti- 
fications or military and naval bases, and of 
militany training of the natives for other than 
police purposes and the defence of territory, 
and will also secure equal opportunities for 
the trade and commerce of other members of 
the League."  (Covenant.) 

Former German Possessions in Central 
Africa, viz., portions of East Africa, 
Togoland and the Cameroons have been 
allotted to Britain, France and Belgium. 

Class C—' There are territories, such as 
South-West Africa and certain of the South 
Pacific Islands, which, owing to the sparse- 
ness of their population, or their small size, 
or. their remoteness from the centres of 
civilisation, o their geographical contiguity 
to the territory of the Mandatory, and other 
circumstances, can be best administered 
under the laws of the Mandatory as integral 
portions of its territory, subject to the safe- 
guards above mentioned in the interests of 
the indigenous population." (Covenant.) 

Former German Possessions in the Pacific,- 
south of the Equator, with the exception of 
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Nauru and Samoa, have been allotted to 
Australia. 


Former German Possessions north of the 
Equator have been allotted to Japan. 


Samoa has been allotted to New Zealand 
and Nauru to the British Empire. e 
South-West Africa has been allotted to the 
Union of South Africa. 


It will be noticed that, though the permis- 
sion to “ C ^ Mandatories to administer 
their mandated territories as integral parts 
of their own possessions merely means an- 
nexation of the territories by the Manda- 
tories, still such Mandatories are liable by the 
Covenant to render an annual report to the 
Council of the League in reference to the 
territories committed to their charge. 

The courageous and persistent exercise of 
the right of vigilance 


and criticism conferred 
on the League by the 


Covenant is essential to 
the success of the Mandate System. The 
Article 22 of the Covenant 


does not do away 
with the necessity of constant watchfulness 
over the interests of the populations con- 


cerned by those who are gifted with a sense 
of responsibility for right and justice; it 
increases that necessity all the more, inasmuch 
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as it provides the means for useful and 
definite action. 
The following is one of the many examples 


which will show the excellent spirit in which 


the Perrhanent Mandates Commission of the 
League is carrying on the responsible task of 
vieilance over the doings of the Mandatories. 
Regarding the administration of Nauru 
Island, the Permanent Mandates Commis- 
sion observes :—‘‘ It would seem that, as 
a great part of the island consists of phos- 
phate deposits, the present conditions of life 
and the future well-being of the Nauruan 
natives, vis-a-vis the use of their lands by the 
Phosphate Commissioners merits the conti- 
nuous attention of the Commission, and it is 
hoped that the exploitation of the mineral 
wealth of the island will not entail any 
undue restriction of the area open to native 
habitation or cultivation. The Commission 
desires to know the probable duration of the 
exploitation of known deposits, and also 
what area proportionate to the whole will 
have been affected by that exploitation when 
the deposits are exhausted. . . . Itisim- 
portant that the future of the population 
should be fully guaranteed, and the Perma- 
nent Mandates Commission would be 
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particularly glad to find in a later report an 
explanation of the measures taken by: the 
Nauru Administration to ensure not only the 
present welfare of the natives, but also, in 
conformity with the recommendations, of the 
Covenant, the development of the population 


of the mandated area. . . . It desires to - 


know. whether the establishment by the three 
Governments concerned (Great Britain, New 
Zealand and Australia) of a state organisa- 
tion enjoying the sole rights of development 
of the only natural resources of the area is 
fully in keeping—although no formal provi- 
sion under the regulations for * C" Man- 
dates forbids it—with the disinterested 
spirit which should characterise the mission 
of a Mandatory State.” (Permanent Man- 
dates Commission, paper No. C. 552, M. 334 
—1922 VI). All these questions have been 
satisfactorily answered by the Australian 
Government, the Mandatory for the time 
being. 

The status of Iraq ( 


which was originally 
à mandated territory 


of Class * A”) has im- 
proved recently. A political treaty between 
Great Britain and Traq, somewhat on the 
lines of a Mandate, which laid 


down that 
Iraq would have pr 


actical independence by 
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the end of 1927, was signed on the 30th April 
1993. The question of the frontier between 
Turkey and-Iraq was brought, in September 
1924, before the Council of the League of 
Nation's at the request of the British Govern- 
ment, in virtue of the Treaty of Lausanne. 
Alter making prolonged enquiries, the 
Council, on the 16th December 1925; unani- 
mously awarded Mosul to Iraq, on condition 
that a new Anglo-Iraq Treaty would be sub- 
mitted to the League within six months pro- 
viding for the continuation by Great Britain 
of the Mandatory régimé for 25 years, or less 
if Iraq be admitted as a Member of the 
League before the expiration of that period. 
Announcing the decision of the Council in 
the House of Commons on the 17th December 
1925, the Prime Minister, Mr. Baldwin, 
deelared that it was the Government's belief 
that the actual'period of the British mandate 
would fall far short of the maximum period 
of 25 yéars. The Colonial Secretary, Mr. 
Amery, also informed the Council of the 
League that Iraq was practically on her own 
leet, and that long before the expiration of 
the 25 years’ mandate period she would be 
able to stand alone and would enter the 


League of Nations. 
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B—FINanciAL AND Economic Work 


1—Financial Reconstruction of Austria, 
Hungary and other States 


One of the most difficult international 
"questions which Europe had to face at the 
end of the Great War was that of Economic 
distress. Millions of men were out of em- 
ployment; boundaries were altered; old eco- 
nomic combination had been smashed; prices 
rose higher than they had ever been known 
before; every government was saddled with a 
huge debt; in some parts of Europe, parti- 
cularly Austria and Serbia, there was actual 
famine and starvation. To make matters 
worse certain states such as Germany and 
Austria coined such an enormous amount of 
Paper money that it began to lose its value 
at a most alarming rate. This was espe- 
cially shown by the fall of their exchanges. 
Normally before the War the German Mark 
was worth about 1-24 of a pound (i:e. about 
10 annas). When however the German ex- 
change began to fall, the number of marks 
that one could get for fifteen rupees 


s jumped 
first to thousands, then to millions, and 


finally to several millions of millions. T 


n 
Austria flor 


in notes’ became cheaper than the 
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paper on which they were printed. Other 
exchanges while not falling in such an 
astounding manner as the German mark or 
the Austrian florin have not remained ‘fixed 
but hve fluctuated enormously., < 

Therresult of all this has been that trade 
has-been unable to revive, industry has been 
almost crippled, and the lower classes have 
suffered terrible hardships. Some of the 
Governments of Europe, particularly those 
of new states founded by the Peace Treaty, 
have found themselves in such difficult cir- 
cumstances that they have appealed to the 
League of Nations for help. One of them— 
Austria—when tottering on the brink of 
ruin, has only been saved by the League 
arranging a settlement of her financial 
condition. 

‘Tn carrying out its economic and financial 
work the League has the services of two 
committees. They are the Financial Com- 
mittee and the Economic Committee, both 
presided over by M. Ador, formerly Presi- 
dent of the Swiss’ Republic. The members of 
these committees are experts, not representa- 
tives of governments. They are chosen by 
the Council because of their special know- 
ledge or capacity. They are bound by no 
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rigid rules: they may pursue their enquiries 
in any way they think best. Their function 
is to tender advice to the Council on matters 
referred to them. That the League should 
have the very best expert advice in matters 
of finance and economics is of great import- 
ance. One of the prime objects of the League 
is the settlement of disputes without regort 
to war. In the modern world most inter- 
national disputes ar 


ise out of economic 
canditions. 


If the League is to carry out, its 
work effectively it must have the very best 
advice on such matters. Then the idea is 
that it will carry out not only the functiens 
of the doctor who seeks to restore health to a 
sick man, but also those of the public health 
officer who strives to prevent diseases by 
destroying their causes. 

The League, however, is not only concern 
with questions of peace and War, if, has also 
to consider methods whereby the states of the 


world may co-operate to mitigate Suffering 
and promote progress, Tn 1920, the Council 
of the League summoned an Intern 
Finaneial Congre 
order 


ed 


ationai 
ss to méet at Brussels in 
that the delegates of the 
countries might bring toge 
information regarding the 


various 
ther a body of 
terrible distress 
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prevalent in Europe, and make suggestions 
as to how it should be decreased. The 
representatives of 39 states attended the 
Congress whieh unanimously passed a series 
of resolutions regarding remedies which were 
communicated to all:the governments of the 
world. " The suggestions contained in them 
have been applied by many states, and have 
proved of real value in improving conditions. 

Possibly the greatest economie achievement 
of the League has been its reconstruction of 
Austria. This was effected by the applica- 
tion in practice of the principles embodied 
in the resolutions passed at the Brussels 
Conference mentioned above. These were 
‘arvied out under the direction of the 
Financial Committee. Austria's condition at 
the end of the war was so bad that her popu- 
lation was only saved from utter starvation 
by charitable donations. During the first 
three years nftér the war other nations con- 
tributed, about 75 million pounds sterling 
simply to keep Austria alive. At the end of 
the time that money was hopelessly lost. The 
Austrian Government was incapable of res- 
toring the country to a normal condition. 
Starvation, riots and possibly revolution 


were imminent. : 


ir a 
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At that juncture in 1922, Austria appealed 
to the League to help her out of her diffi- 
culties. The Council decided to take up the 
matter and requested the Financial Com- 
mittee to frame a scheme. Luckily the Com- 
mittee had already been studying Austrian 
conditions, so within the short space of five 
weeks a scheme was drawn up, passed, ‘and 
came into force in October 1922. Austria was 
guaranteed a large loan of money on condi- 
tion that she carried out certain important 
reforms suggested by the Committee. In 
order that these reforms should be properly 
carried out the League appointed a Commis- 
sioner-General to supervise them, while the 
States guaranteeing the loan to Austria also 
appointed a Committee of Control. The re- 
sult is that at the present moment conditions 
in Austria have improved in a surprising 
manner. Within 5 months after the scheme 
was started, the numbers of her un 
fell from 170,000 to 95,000, her 
have revived, she has been able t 
supplies of raw materials abroad, the deposits 
of savings in her banks: have greatly in- 
creased, while her new currency is perfectly 
stable i.e., its exchange value is good 
does not fluctuate. W hen the 


employed 
industries 
o buy huge 


and 
Fourth 
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; Assembly of the League of Nations met in 
1923 it passed a resolution in which the fol- 
lowing words occurred: “The Assembly 

. notes with great satisfaction the success of 

w, the most notable effort of economie recon- 
struction since the war," and it went on to 
„state that without international co-operation 
the.scheme could never have been carried 
through. : 

What was done in Austria has recently 
been started in Hungary. This was under- 
taken as the result of a request to the Council 
of the League by the states of Roumania, 
Jugoslavia and Czechoslovakia in September 
1923. The method is similar to that fol- 
lowed in the case of Austria; in carrying it 

j out the League has been able to settle a 

' number of disputes between Hungary and 

her neighbours and substitute in Eastern 

Europe a friendly atmosphere for one preg- 

| nant with possibilities of war. 

| Other economie problems dealt with by the 

League may be summed up under the two 
| headings of («),general and (b) special 

i problems. Most of the general problems 

| are of too technical a nature to be dealt with 

g in a small book of this sort. They include 

| investigations by the -League into the 
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question of Double Taxation, or the taxation 

of a man's property by two different states, 

the evasion of taxation, the treatment of 
aliens, methods of collecting customs duties, 

and many other matters affecting interna- =? 
tional relations. - 

The special problems dealt with by the ^ 

League include a scheme for the settlement 

in Greece of some hundreds of thousands of 
Greek inhabitants of Asia Minor who fled 
from their homes when Greece w 


as defeated 
by "Turkey in 1922. 


This is now in course of 
being carried out by a Settlement Commission 
appointed by the League. Advice and help 
have been given to the free city of Danzig in 
settling its financial problems. At the 
request of the Albanian government the 
League has appointed.a financial adv 
Dutchman, to help Albania to organise her 
national finances. These are some of the 
many ways in which the League has helped 
to solve problems which individual st 
were unable to solve on their 


iser, a 


ates 
OWN initiative 
or with their own resources, 
2— Conventions regarding Communications, 
Transit and Commercial Disputes 
One department of the 


League’s economic 
work remains to be 


described—its treatment 


l 
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of questions of international transport by 
land^and water. Nations in their com- 
mercial dealings with one another have to 


. make use of various forms of communications 


such as the telegraph, the telephone, the 
steamship, the railway, roads, rivers, canals 
"and so on. Without communications there 
would not only be no trade between states, 
but, as we have seen in Chapter I, the peoples 
of the world would live in isolation. Isolation 
is the worst thing that can befall either an 
individual or a nation. The most terrible 
form of punishment for a criminal is solitary 
confinement. So in the case of a state the 
most certain way to cripple its progress and 
culture is to cut it off from all communica- 
tions with the outside world. Communica- 
tions, therefore, are of the highest import- 
ance to the well-being of the world. 

The policy of the League of Nations with 
regard to this matter is summed up in a 
portion of Article 23 of the Covenant. Ac- 
cording to this, provision is to be made “ to 
secure and maintain freedom of communica- 
tions and of transit." Take a political map 
of the world ànd find out from it all those 
stateg which have not immediate access to 
the sea but whose communications with the 
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sea have of necessity to pass through the 
territories of other states. You will ats once 
see how important is this question of freedom 
of communications. 
would be the effect upon an inland state such 
as Czechoslovakia of its neighbour states 
refusing to allow its goods upon their ro 
or railways. As another example study. the 
course of the river Danube, the river Rhine 
or any other ereat international waterway, 
and it will at once be obvious how important 
it is to the peace and well-being of the world 
that the havigation of these should be 
and that no 


should have s 
should be 
of them, 


International disputes have often arisen 
in the past out of questions of extern 
munications. In the history of 
between Holland and Belgium the 
of the freedom of the River 
Played a great Part. Russia in her earlier 
history fought great Wars with her neigh- 
bours in order to gain access to the Baltic 
and the Black Sea. Many other examples 
of this sort could be given. At the present 
day communications are not only more 


free, 
state adjoining one of them 
pecial privileges over others or 
able to restrict others in their use 


al com- 
relations 
question 
Scheldt has 


Try to imagine what .- 


ads « 
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important than ever, but they have become so 
complicated that they are more likely than 
ever to become subjects of dispute between 


. states. Only by international action can 
=} such questions be settled. Such action must 


be as prompt as possible; it must also be im- 
> partial, t.e., it must be based upon the 
doctrine that each nation shall be willing to 
accord to others such freedom of communica- 
tions as it desires for itself. 


The organisation which the League has 
constructed to deal with questions of com- 
munications consists of two bodies. In the 
first place there is-a large body, called the 
General Conference. As its name suggests 
it is a general conference of experts re- 
presenting all the States Members of the 
League, and occasionally other states. The 
General Conference has up to the present 
(1925) held two meetings, one at Barcelona 
in 1921 and one at Geneva in 1923. 


The other body is known as the Advisory 
and Technical Committee on Communica- 


tions and Transit. This is a small com- 


mittee of experts which meets frequently 
and not only gives advice to the League 
when so required, but. also may act as 
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mediator in disputes between 
questions of communications. E 
Much of the work performed by these two 
bodies is too technical in Nature to be. 
cribed here, but attention 
a few of the subjects dealt with by them, 
The Genera] Conference at Bare 
eda unanimous agreeme 
of the freedom of tran; 
the transport of the g 


through the territories of another when they 
have to Pass 


in ordep to 
also f ramed 
* navi- 


States Over 


may be drawn to 


o 


o 
Zz 
o 

o 

S 


regarding railways, 4 hich contains a whole 
code of rules for Internationa} “Operation 
m railway transport, It 


equality of treatment in, a 
ACCESS to, theip 


Committee has bee 


des- - 
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for the General Conference the various 
conventions or international agreements 


which have come before it. It is now busying 
itself with more problems arising out of 


railways, ports, and electricity. 
3 


Such yp to the present is the financial and 
economic work accomplished by the League. 
It-has been characterised by energy and 
thoroughness; it has been inspired by a 
sincere desire to ensure fairness of treat- 
ment, among nations. Success can ‘only ulti- 
mately depend upon how far the League is 
able to enlist the voluntary co-operation of 
the states of the world. The greatest enemy 
to economic co-operation among nations is 
ignorance. The League strives to overcome 
this by publishing all available infor mation 
about its activities. This chapter can give 
only a bare outline of what is really a big 
subject. If it stimulates readers to add. to 
their knowledge by studying the actual 
publications of the League, it will have 
achieved its object. / 


C—Jupicran Work 
The origin, composition, organisation, 


seat, duties and powers of the Permanent 
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Court of International Justice have been 
described in the previous chapter. 

Under Article 14 of the covenant, the 
functions of the Court are twofold: Judicial | 
and Advisory, Tts Judicial functions 
defined as follows:—“ The Court shall} 


e 
competent to hear 


and determine any dis- 
pute of an international character which ‘the 
parties thereto submit to it." 


Its advisory 
functions are based upon the ] 


ast sentence of. 


The Court during the last three years 
gave judgments in à number of important 
cases submitted to it by the League, The 
following are two examples of Several cases 
which were satisfactorily settled by .the 
Court:— i 

(1) In November 1921, the 
Government and 
Morocco and Tuni 
Nationality De 


French 
the native princes jp 


8 issued what Were called 
crees conferring French 
nationality Upon certam inhabitants of 
those states. Among them were a large 
number of Maltese, who by English law are 
British subjects. ‘These people were then 


anes” 


Teme 


Eme a eee eR 
—áÜ —— ETE ——— ee 
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called up for military service with the 
French army, a proceeding to which they 
strongly objected. When pressed by Great 


' Britain, France refused to submit the matter 


bto arbitration. Great Britain, therefore, 


brought the matter before the Council of the 
League of Nations which referred it to the 


Court with a request for an opinion as to 


whether the French Government was com- 
petent to decide such a matter or not. The 
Court replied in the negative. France there- 
fore agreed to submit the dispute to the 
Court for judgment, but before the case came 
into Court an agreement had been reached 
between the two powers and the dispute 
ended. 

(2) Alter the Great War certain terri- 
tories in Germany were ceded to Poland. 
The Polish Government evicted the German 
people in Poland from the properties which 
they occupied under contracts concluded 
with the German authorities. ‘The Court 
was asked to decide whether the League, 
under the Polish, Minorities Treaty, was 
competent to examine the action taken by 
the Polish Government in evicting the 
German people from the properties they 
occupied, and whether the position taken up 
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by the Polish Government could be justified. 
When the case came up before the Court, 
written statements were filed and oral state- 


ments were made by the representatives of’ A 
Poland and Germany. The Court* decided 


that the Council of the League was com- 
petent to examine the measures taken .by 
Poland regarding the position of Ger 
Minorities, that the 
Government, w 
international] 


man 
action of the Polish 
as not in conformity with the 
obligations assumed by them 
With respect, to minorities, and that Article 
4 of the Polish Minorities Treaty could be 
applied if the Parents of the persons | in 
question were habitually resident in“ the 
ceded territories at the time when such 
Persons were born, 
These are two inst: 


ances of the work of the 
» though many others could be quoted, 


Codification of Internati 

In Pronouncing judicia] and 
Opinions the Court can only st 
ing laws concerning internationa] n 
it cannot make international l 
words the Court c 
law but cann 
however 


onal Lan 

"advisory 
ate the exist. 
elations; 
aws. In other 
an codify international 
ot legislate. The Codification, 


; indirectly stimulates legislation in 
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international affairs by the appropriate 
governmental machinery when it is made to 
feel that its existing law as stated by the 
Court.does not seem to correspond to the 


»present needs of the community of nations. 


D--MiIsCELLANEOUS ACTIVITIES 
(1)—The Protection of the Rights of 
Minorities 

When the Great War came to an end it 
was decided as a matter of common agree- 
ment among the powers making the various 
treaties of peace that all minorities, granted 
special rights in the treaties, were to be 
placed under the protection of the League of 
Nations. Thus the League guarantees their 
rights to them. 

What is a minority? The word comes 
from a Latin word meaning “less than." 
So a minority in.the sphere of polities is a 
collection of people differing in certain ways 
from the mass of the population of the state 
in which they. have either permanent or 
temporary residence, and smaller in number 
than the people composing the state. 

In the early days of man's history 
majorities were usually intolerant towards 
minorities; often they stamped them out or 


.In India 
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enslaved them. Sometimes they forced 
them to adopt their own language, cüstoms, 
and religion. But as civilisation progressed 
men became more tolerant ; they began to. 
realise that minorities had rights worthy of 
respect. Certain states ‘therefore, adopted 
the practice of giving guarantees of various. 
kinds to their minorities. The ancient 
Greeks developed the idea of hospitality 
towards foreigners by a series of rules which 
were regarded as having peculiar religious 
Significance, The Romans had Special 
courts and special law for foreigners resi- 
dent in Roman territory. The early 
Khalifs gaye certain Privileges called 
“ eapitulations ” to Christians resident in 
trading to the Levant. The Norman kings 
of England Save special protection to the 
Jews who settled in certain Enelish towns. 
Protection of the rights of aliens 
Was a feature of the laws of the Maurya and 
4 "ae T p . 
ae eer Ancient Persia, Siam, 
ke and" Burmatoo. Red special 
laws defining the rights of aliens, 
f those who 
differ from th 
in certain imp 
the first question that arose 


In the case o 
a country but 
countrymen 


are nationals of 
e mass of their 
ortant respects 
in early days 
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was that of religion. Originally most reli- 
gious minorities were treated with not only 
intolerance but cruel barbarity. The 


* Romans threw Christians to the lions; Philip 
* 5 TT of Spain sent Protestants to the stake; the 


Turks made galley-slaves of their Christian 
prisoners. Gradually, however, liberty of 
thought has come to be recognised as a 
fundamental right of man. From the six- 
teenth century onwards states have adopted 
a more and more tolerant attitude towards 
religious minorities. The protection of the 
rights of religious minorities, indeed, has, 
from the time of the Treaty of Westphalia 
(1648) onwards, been the subject of guaran- 
tees made in international treaties. 

In the nineteenth century the principle of 
general religious toleration was laid down by 
the Congress of Berlin in 1878, when it stated 


-in the clearest terms that no state would be 


admitted to the comity of European states 
unless it gave full religious liberty to all its 
nationals as well as to foreigners, and barred 
no one on religious grounds from exercising 
his full civil and political rights. 

At the end of the Great War many new 
states like Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
Jugoslavia, etc. were formed. All of them 
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contained important minorities. Thus 

" 1 ze a. 
Czechoslovakia contains many Germans; 
Poland has Jewish, German and other minor- 
ities; Jugoslavia has certain Mussulman. 


minorities. To all such minorities the 


various peace treaties conceded certain rights 
which each state pledged itself to. make 
fundamental law, ie. law which camüot.be 
overridden by any other law. Thus minorities 
were granted (a) protection of life and 
liberty, (b) free exercise of religion, (c) civil 
and political equality, (d) free use of their 
mother-tongue and (e) the right to establish 
their own religious, social or educational 
institutions, As we have already scen, all 
these minorities were placed under tl 


1e pro- 
tection of the League of N 


ations, 

When the first Assemb] 
the question of the righ 
raised in 


y of the League met, 


ts of minorities’ was 
connection with’ 
which arose regar 
members. It w 
should þe 


ding the admission of new 
as then decided that no state 
admitted to the League unless it 
agreed to accept and cariy out the principles 
mentioned above regarding minorities, On 
these terms Albania and F inland w 
mitted to members] 


> hip in 1921, and 
Latvia and Lithuania in 1999. 


ere ad- 
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In order that the League's guarantee of 
the rights of minorities may be really effec- 
tive, rules have been drawn up setting forth 
‘the procedure to be followed in dealing with 
minority questions. A minority whose 
rights, guaranteed by the League, are being 
infringed or are in danger of being infringed, 
may petition the League to interfere in the 
matter. The petition must not ask for the 
political independence of the particular 
minority, it must abstain from violent lan- 
guage and it may not be sent from an anony- 
meus source- Copies of it are circulated to 
the members of the Council and to the state 
whose action is complained of, which may 
submit to the Council an official statement 
concerning the matter in question. The 
president and two members of the Council 
then consider the petition and report to the 
Council what action they consider should be 
taken. Several petitions of this sort have 
already béen successfully dealt with by the 
League; others are now in course of consi- 
deration. : 

(2)—The Administration of the Saar Basin 

The district known as the Saar Basin with 
the town of Saarbruck as its capital is a 
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valuable industrial district which formed a 
part of the late German Empire. By the 
Treaty of Versailles its mines, which produce 
over 11 million tons of coal annually, were 
ceded to France. As the territory could not 
be ceded to France, it was placed under the 
direct administration of the League of 
Nations in which position it is to remain 
until 1935 when the people by a plebiscite, 
or mass vote, are to decide whether they are 
to rejoin Germany, join France, stay ynder 
the League, or become an independent state, 

The government of the Saar B 
hands of a Commission of F 
by the Council of the Leag 
The Commission consists o 
Member, 


asin is in the 
ive appointed 
ue of Nations. 
f one French 
one native inhabitant of the Saar 
Basin who is not ET Frenchman, and three 
menbers belonging to three countries other 
than France and Germany. ` At present they 
are a Dane, a Belgian, anda Canadian. The 
members of the Commission are appointed 
every year, but may be re-appointed at the 
discretion of the Council of the League. 
As little change as possible has been made 
in the institutions of the territory. The 
Population is almost entirely German, and 


their laws, regulations, system of taxation, 


um 
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civil and criminal courts remain as they were 

under the German Empire. They also retain 

their local assemblies, their schools, their. 
- language, and full religious liberty. 

The work of the Commission has not been 
easy. Iè may be said to be an alien govern- 
ment.imposed upon the people without their 
consent. One of its chief objects therefore 
has been to win the support of the people. 
During its first two years of existence, before 
any new laws were passed or any new taxa- 
tion impesed, the Commission always con- 
sulted Municipal and District Councils. In 
March 1992, however, an Advisory Council 
of thirty representatives elected by all the - 
inhabitants of the territory was set up, and 
„since then the Commission has attempted to 
carry out its work as far as possible by 
collaboration with the Advisory Council. The 
inhabitants have the right to petition the 
Council of the League with regard to their 
grievances. As may be expected, they have 
made full use of this right, and the Council 
has had to deal with many petitions. 

In 1993 the Council of the League was 
requested by Great Britain to hold an inquiry 
into the working of the Commission. All 
five members were therefore summoned to 
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Geneva to discuss the problems connected 
with their administration of the territory. 
As a result of its investigations the Council 
unanimously passed a resolution supporting 
the work of the Commission and closing with 
the following sentence : 

“The Council expresses again its great 
appreciation of the administrative work 
achieved by the Governing Commission 
during three and a-half years in particularly 
difficult circumstances, and assures the Com- 
mission of its whole-hearted support in the 
accomplishment of the task entrusted to it.” 


(3)—The Protectorate over the Free City 
af Danzig 

The Free City of Danzig is one of the 
richest ports of the Baltic Sea. Tts area is 
about the same as that of the Saar Basin— 
700 square miles. Tt has a population of 
about, 350,000 or about half that of the & 
Basin. Its population is almost 
German, but its tr 
has a large shi 
important tim] 
imports are 
stuffs, 


aar 
entirely 
ade is chiefly Polish, Tt 
p-building industry, and an 
er export trade. Tts chief 
agricultural produce and food- 
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natural outlet of Poland te the sea. At the 
same „time it could not be ceded to, Poland 
because -of its German population. After 
much discussion it was finally agreed to 
constitute Danzig a Free City; i.e., to give to 
“it the position it held in the Middle Ages 
when if was a member of the Hanseatic 
League. Under this agreement the city was 
to draw up its own constitution in consulta- 
tion with a ccmmissioner appointed by the 
League, while Poland was to have the free 
use of its harbour which was to be controlled 
by a Harbour Board composed equally of 
Polish and Danzig members. Poland was 
also to control its railway system and to have 
the right to set up a postal, telegraph and 
telephone system in the port. The Customs 
service of Danzig was to be controlled by 
Poland, while its foreign relations also were 
to be conducted by this state. For regulating 
all disputes between Danzig and Poland a 
High Commissioner appointed by the League 
was to be resident in Danzig, while both sides 
had the right to appeal to the Council of the 
League. Z 
In 1920 the Danzigers elected a consti- 
tuent Assembly of 120 persons to draft a 
constitution for the Free City. This was 
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completed and received the approval of the 
League's High Commissioner in 1922. Legis- 
lation was placed in the hands of a Popular 
Assembly of 120 members elected for four 
years, and a Senate of 22 members composed 
of the 8 heads of administrative depart- 
ments, and 14 other members: If the Senate 
and the Popular Assembly have a difference 
of opinion, the former must either give way to 
the latter or submit the matter to a referen- 
dum. The 8 heads of administrative depart- 
ments are elected for four years, and their 


position is somewhat similar to that of a 
minister in India. 


The chief task of the League with regard 
to Danzig is to maintain good relations þe- 
tween the Free City and the Republie of 
Poland. Many points of dispute h 
Sut of subjects either unforesee 
Treaty or not made 
Sometimes they have beer 
Commissioner of the Le 
the Council h 
them have bee 
Satisfactory t 
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nin the Peace 
sufficiently “definite. 
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In one matter the League has given great 
assistance to Danzig. Soon after the found- 
ation of the Free City its financial position 


` . became extremely bad on account of the extra- 


ordinary fall in the value of the German 
mark, the current coin in Danzig. With the 
aid of the Financial Committee of the League 
a new Danzig currency, the unit of which is 
the “ gulden ” (equal to 1/25. of a pound 
sterling) has been introduced, and the 
finances of the City have been put-upon a 
stable footing. . : 


` 


E—SocraL anp-Humanrrartan WORK 

(1)—The Work of the Health Organisation, 

At the end of the Great War Europe was 
threatened with a great outbreak of epidemic 
diseases. Terrible: typhus and relapsing 
fever epidemics had started in Russia and 
spread into Eastern Poland, while most 
countries of the world suffered more or less 
severely from an influenza epidemic of a 
peculiar virulence. It was obvious to the 
founders of the League that the public health 
of the world was a matter of international 
concern which must be dealt with by a special 
organisation. Article 23 of the Covenant 
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therefore declared that the Membérs of the 
League should, “take steps in matters of 
international concern for the prévention and 
control of disease." 

Early in 1926 the Council of the League 
Summoned an Internatienal Conference of 
health experts to draw up a schemé for the 
organisation of the Health department. This 
conference recommended that as an immediate 
step towards stamping out the epidemics 
threatening Eastern Europe, a temporary 
Epidemic Commission of three members 


should he appointed to work with the Health. 


departments of the governments of the 
Eastern European states concerned. This 


was carried into effect by the Council in May 
of that year. 


But the drafting of a constitution for the 
League’s Health Organisation w 


as not an 
easy task. 


There was already in existence 
an international health organisation known 
as the Office international Phygiéne public 
(the international office of public health) with 
a membership of 33 statos and its seat in 
Paris. . The Conference wished to make this 
the basis of the League Org 
the United States of 
the scheme had to be 


anisation, but 
America objected, $o 
dropped. Not until 


i 
[i 
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1993 was a constitution settled upon which 
was acceptable both to the Assembly of the 
League and the Office international. 


By this constitution the League has ah 
Advisory Council, a Health Committee, and 
a Health Section in the Secretariat. The 
Advisory Council is the Committee of the 
Office international acting as a special body 
to advise the Health Committee on any ques- 
tion submitted to it. The Health Committee 
is composed of 16 members chosen, partly by 
the Committee of the Office international 
and partly by the Council of the League. It 
directs the health work of the League and | 
advises the Council and Assembly on all 
health matters. 


The work of the Health Organisation may 
ntly summed up under four 
headings: (1) Intelligence work, (2) work 
in connection with scientific researches, (3) 
work in securing international co-operation 
to combat disease and (4) collaboration with 
other departments of the League's activities. 


In carrying on intelligence work the 
Health Organisation collects information of 
all kinds that is of importance to Public 
Health administration. In the first place it 


be convenie 
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collects information about epidemic diseases. 
This is published monthly in a paper known 
as the “Epidemiological Intelligence Bulle- 
tin.” In this journal have already appeared 
statistics collected from every country in the 
world: regarding cholera; typhus, relapsing 
fever, dysentery, smallpox, anthrax, scurvy, 
ete. It also collects information about the 
Public Health Administrations in the various 
states of the world, The reports that it 
issues on this subject are circulated t 


to all 
countries. Further it arranges what, 


called “interchanges” of Public 
officials, 


are 
Health 
whereby groups of officials from 
various parts of the world study the Public 
Health Administration of some particular 
State by passing through a period of actual 
apprenticeship in its health service. By the 
end of 1923 five of these * interchanges " had 


been held, while four have been planned for 
1924. : 


Tn connection with scientific r 
work of the Health O 
chiefly in giving help to scientific discoverers 
in applying their discoveries in practice, 
But no attempt can be made her 
the valuable work of the. Le 
Sphere since the details are to 


esearches the 
Tganisation consists 


e to describe 
ague in this 
0 technical. 


~ 
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In the third sphere of its activities, that 
of Securing joint action, in combating 
epidemic disease, the League.began, as we 
have seen, by appointing a special Epidemic , 
Commission to deal with epidemics in 
Eastern Europe. This Commission started 
its work in Poland whence it extended 
its’ activities into Latvia and Russia. 
It bought and distributed to the various 


health authorities all sorts of necessaries 


which they were at first unable to 
obtain—such things as clothes, soap, drugs, 
vaccines, hospital stores, motor transport, 
food and fuel. In Poland it furnished com- 
plete hospital equipment for 50 hospitals of 
50 beds each. Tts activities are too numerous 
to be catalogued here; suffice it to say that it 


‘still continues its splendid work of saying 


life and stamping out disease in regions 
which without- its support could mot have 
saved themselves from a most appalling 
situation. 

Towards the end of 1922 after the Greek 
defeats at the hands cf the Turks in Asia 
Minor, when a horde of dirty, destitute, help- 
less and starving Greek refugees began 
streaming out of Asia Minor, the Greek gov- 
ernment requested the help of the Epidemic 
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Commission to prevent the outbreak of 
epidemic disease among the refugees. Two 
members of the Commission were. therefore 
sent to assist the Greek government. They 
organised a preventive vaccination campaign 
among the refugees, some 550,000 of whom 
were vaccinated against smallpox, cholera 
and enteric fever. The League is now con- 
cerned with the problem of helping Greece 
to stamp out malaria and to organise a really 
efficient Public Health Service. 


In the autumn of 1921 Russia gradually 
sank into thé throes of a terrible famine 
which lowered the powers of resistance of 
her population against disease. ` The diseases 
which the Epidemic Commission had hitherto 
heen combating with success once more spread 
with alarming rapidity all” over Russia. 
Refugees bringing with them infection of all 
kinds began to stream by’ hundreds of 
thousands into the Baltic States and Poland. 
Many of these were members of these states 
returning home from Central Russia and 
Siberia, whither they had been forcibly 
removed by the Russian armies during the 
relentless struggle against Germany in 1915 
and 1916. These people had to be 


: settled 
in new homes; work and food had to be 


found 


~~ 


o 
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for them; and a system of quarantine stations 


. had to be set up for detaining and isolatine 


all carriers of disease. 
This task was far beyqnd the powers of 
these newly-formed states. If, however, it 


- were fiot successfully performed there was 


grave danger of typhus, relapsing fever and 
cholera spreading in epidemic form over the 
rest of Europe. Poland therefore suggested 
that the League should summon a European 
Heàlth Conference to deal with the situa- 
tion. - The Council of the League requested 
Poland to summon the conference and for this 
purpose placed at her disposal the services 
of the Health Organisation.- So on 20th 
March 1922 the Warsaw Health Conference 
met. It was attended by the delegates of 27 
countries. After collecting all the necessary 
information the Conference decided upon a 
series of measures for stamping out epidemics 
in Eastern Europe and especially in Russia. 

The first measure proposed was the 


' establishment of sanitary centres at the im- 


ay "iunctions and of arrange- 


portant railw 
33 
ments for ‘‘ cleaning uf some of the big 


Unfortunately this has not yet been 
partly through lack of 
cause the various states 


towns. 
put into practice, 
funds, and partly ! 
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concerned have not yet come to a political 
agreement in the matter. 
The second proposal was that courses for 
the training of public health officials should 
be organised in Warsaw, Moscow and 


Kharkov.. These were started in November. 


1922 and have proved of great value, eminent 
French, British and German doctors being 
engaged as lecturers in addition to local ones. 
Little by little as the courses proceed the 
appalling deficiency of doctors and public 
health officials is being removed. / 

The third proposal was that the various 
States of Eastern Europe should come to 
agreements with each other for mutual help 
in Health Administration by notifying each 
other of outbreaks of epidemics, by defining 
what measures should be taken 
frontiers to prevent the spread of epidemics, 
and by exchanging any inforpiation that is of 
value in public health matters. 
these “ Conventions,” 
have already been made 


Other activities of the League’s Health 
Organisation include enquiries into the 
arrangements regarding the prevention of 
epidemic -diseases in the Near East, into 
diseases in Tropical Africa, 


at their 


A number of 
as they aré called, 


into sanitary 
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regulations in Far Eastern ports, into the 
causes of cancer and into.the methods of 
combating malaria. As a result of these a 
great mass of information of the highest 
value is being accumulated, and suggestions 
ave being made for reforms and improve- : 
ments. 

Finally, the Health Organisation co- 
operates with various other League Organisa- 


‘tions. : In collaboration with the Inter- 


national Labour Office it studies anthrax 
and other diseases arising out of or affecting 
industrial conditions. In collaboration with 
the Opium Committee it is enquiring into the 
amounts of opium and: other dangerous drugs 
required for medical and scientific work, In 
collaboration with the Transit Committee it 
studies methods for preventing the spread of 
epidemics along the various international 
waterways. “at 

The above is a very brief outline of the 
work of the League in building up inter- 
national co-operation in matters of publie 
health. Enough has been said to show the 
reader that the day has come when the spread 
of epidemie diseases can only be prevented 
by internatienal effort. In the fourteenth 
century much of the world was visited by a 
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terrible plague called in England the 
** Black Death,'? which killed off anything 
from 4 to 2 of the population of the districts 
it visited. In those days there was ‘no 
way of combating this disease; people 
. were simply helpless; states could do 
nothing. To-day there exists in the world a 
great body of scientific knowledge, trained 
experts by the thousand, and all necessary 
materials for coping with epidemic diseases. 
But if the supreme test comes these will only 
be partially effective unless there is complete 
international co-operation. It is this that 


the League of Nations is at 


tempting to 
achieve. 


Besides the organisation of international 
co-operation in matters of public health, the 
League has been engaged in other social and 
humanitarian activities of a very varied kind. 
These are so numerous that a complete 
account of them is outside the scope of such 
a book as this. A few of the more striking 
achievements of the League in this sphere of 
its work may be conveniently described. 
(2)—Suppression of Traffic in Opium and 

other Dangerous Drugs 

Opium is one of the most valuable drugs 


known to medical science. Tt is universally 


a Oe 
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used as a destroyer of pain. At the same 
time its abuse for purposes of self-indulgence 
is one of the great problems of the present 


- day. Originating chiefly in China the abuse 


of opium-smoking and opium-eating has 
spread widely throughout the world to such 
an extent that it is a danger to the progress 
of mankind. 


About the year 1906 certain of the more 
advanced states came to the conclusion that. 
only by international co-operation could this 
evil be rooted out. At that time China had 
decided to stamp out the abuse of opium in 
her own territories. But it was obvious to the 
missionaries working among the Chinese that 
she would be unable to carry out her decision 
without the co-operation of other countries. 
So,at the invitation of the United States of 
America an International Opium Commission 
met at Shanghai in 1909. ‘Thirteen states, 
among tliem China, Japan, Persia and Siam, 
sent representatives to this meeting. The 
Commission denounced the abuse of opium as 
degrading to civilised countries, laid down 
general lines along which the evil should be 
dealt with, and agreed to give all assistance 


possible to China, 
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Three years later, again at the request of 
the United States of America, an Interna- 
tional Conference met at the Hague and drew 
up an International Convention regarding 
opium and other dangerous drugs such as 
morphine and cocaine. This was based upon 
the recommendations. of the Shanghai Com- 
mission, The representatives of forty states 
Signed. this Convention. ‘By it they agreed 
to control the distribution of raw opium and 
> to institute measures for the gradual , sup- 
pression of the use of prepared opium, i.e., 
opium prepared for consumption by various 
processes such ag dissolving, boiling, roast- 
ing or fermentation, They also agreed that 
the other dangerous drugs should he used 
only for medica] or legitimate purposes and 
should be manufactured, s 
ed under Sovernment licence only, 

The Convention could not -come into force 
until it was ratified by. the Sovernments of 
the states represented at the Conference, 
This was a matter of some difficulty, By 
June 1914, however, a number of ratifica- 
tions had been made and it looked as if the 
Convention would-soon come into force, The 
outbreak of the-Great War put an end to 
any such hopes, 


old and distribut. 
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At the end of the War a number of states 
were anxious to take more effective action to 


suppress the evil. When therefore the 


Treaty of Versailles was made, a clause was 
inserted by which the signatories of the treaty 
bound themselves to carry out the terms of 
the International Opium Convention of 1912; 
while by Article 22 of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations the League was entrusted 
with the duty cf supervising the execution of 
this ‘clause. 

The first action of the League in carrying 
out this duty was to appomt an Advisory 
Committee on Traffic in Opium and other 
Dangerous Drugs. This was composed of 
representatives of China, France, Great 
Britain, India, Japan, Holland, Portugal 
and Siam, while later representatives of 
Arherica, Germany, and Yugoslavia were 
added. This Committee, which has already 
held several sessions, has in the first place 
concerned itself with taking steps to secure 
that the provisions of the Convention are 
properly carried out by the states agreeing 
to it. It has urged governments to 1mpose 
very severe penalties upon persons concerned 
in the abuse of dangerous drugs, has enquired 
into their manufacture and production, and 
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hy publishing useful information: has helped 
governments to take more effective measures 
in controlling the drug traffic. 


In the second place the Committee has 


proposed various new measures for dealing 
with the problem. In practice it ias been 
found to be impossible to prevent the illicit 
traffic in drugs. unless something is done to 
limit the production of the raw materials 
front which they are made. These drugs 
are very small in volume; they can be easily 
“hidden when being carried about; they are 
so valuable that the profits to be derived from 
their sale are a great source of temptation. 
The Committee has, therefore, recommended 
to the Council of the League that a new 
international agreement must be made 
whereby the governments of those territories 
where the poppy and coca leayes (from which 
most of these drugs are made) are cultivated 
shall limit their production to the. amount 
required for legitimate uses. The states 
concerned in this are China, India, 
Turkey, Persia, Serbia, Greece, Turkistan, 
Afghanistan, Bulgaria, Serbia, Java, Peru 
and Bolivia. The Council adopted this re- 
commendation, and to decide the terms of 
the new international agreement ` convened 
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two international conferences in Geneva in 
November, 1924. T i 

The first conference was asked to deal with 
the prevention of opium-smoking in the Far 
East; the second, with the limitation of the 
output “of narcotics to the medical and 
scientific needs of the world. The two con- 
ferences discussed for nearly three months 
the problem of the control of opium and 
other dangerous drugs; but they broke up in 
January, 1925, without arriving at any 
‘The American and the 
ew from the con- 
from the other 


unanimous decision. 
Chinese delegations withdr 
ferences; but the delegates 
states drafted certain proposals for consi- 
deration by the Assembly. Their most 
important proposals were:— As soon as 
the poppy-growing countries have ensured 
thé effective execution of the necessary 
évent the exportation of raw 
territories from constitu- 
ting a serious obstacle ‘to the reduction of 
consumption in the countries where the use 
of prepared opium i$ temporarily authorised, 
the states signatories of the present Protocol 
will strengthen the measures already taken 
in accordance with the Hague Convention of 
1912, and will take any further measures 


measures to pr 
opium from their 
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which may be necessary, in order to reduce 
Consumption of prepared opium 
territories under 
Such use may 


in the 

their authority, so that 
be completely suppressed 
within a period of not more than fifteen years 
from the date of the decision of a Commission 
to be appointed for the purpose by the 
Council of the League.” (Minutes of the 
First Opium Conference, Geneva.) 

"A Permanent Central Board shall be 
Appointed, within three months from’ the 
coming into force of the present convention, 
The members of the Board shall be appointed 
by the Council of the League. The U. S. A, 
and Germany shal] be invited each to 
hominate one person to participate in these 
appointments: The Contracting Parties 
agree to send annually to the Central Board, 
within three months after the end of the year, 
as complete and accurate Statistics as possible ' 
regarding production of Taw opium, coca, 
leaves, cocaine, morphine, etc, The Board 
shall Continuously watch the course of the 
international trade in those articles, Tf 
there is a danger of any country becoming a 
centre of illicit traffic, the Board shall h 
the right to call the att 
ments of all the contr 


ave 
ention of the Govern: 


acting parties and of 


Í 
i 
f 
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the Council of the League of Nations to the 
matter and to recommend that no further 
exports of the substances shali be made to the 
country concerned until the Board reports 
that it is satisfied as to the situation in that 
country in regard to the said substances." 
(Record: ef the Second Opium Conference.) 

The proposals of the con ferences were first 
considered by the Advisory Committee on 
Traffic in Opium and other Dangerous Drugs 
and then submitted to the Assembly on the 
26th September, 1925. The Assembly adopted 
the report of the Advisory 'ommittee and 
urged on all states to ratify or to adhere to 
tlie agreements and resolutions passed by the 
First'and Second Opium Conferences. The - 
Assembly also*resolved that a Commission 
should be sent to Persia to study (a) the 
existing situation with regard to the eultiva- 
tion. of the poppy and (b) the replacement 
of a proportion of this cultivation by other 
crops. 


(3)—Repatriation of Prisoners of War 
` Another important department of -the 
League's Humanitarian activities has been 
its work in helping prisoners of war, liberated 
by the peace, to return to their homes, and in 


e 
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alleviating the misery of countless numbers 
of refugees driven away from their homes by 
the war or cohditions after the war. As 
late as April, 1920, there were 
half-a-million prisoners of war without any 
means of getting home. Many of them were 
living in conditions of dreadful hardship and 
misery. This was particularly the case with 
some 200,000 prisoners of war interned in 
Siberia. The Council of the League, there- 
fore, entrusted Dr. Nansen, the f amous 
Arctic Explorer, with the task of organising 
efforts for repatriating them. Adequate 
funds were placed at his disposal. [t is 
impossible to describe here the difficulties of 
such a task. Dr. Nansen accomplished it in 
a little over two years at a'cost of about 
£400,000. Under his management 497 386 
prisoners belonging to 26 different nationa- 
lities were repatriated. ^ A 


(4)—Care of Refugees 

In the case o 
been. faced by 
task as that of 
In 1920 there 
refugees scatt 
them Were cor 


f refugees the League has 
as complicated and difficult a 
tepatriating prisoners 
were over 15 lak 
ered about Europe. 
npletely destitute: 


of war. 


Most of 
many were 


still nearly . * 


hs of Russian 
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> starving. Various charitable societies were 
working for their relief, notably the Red 
Cross, but nothing had been done either to 
‘pepatriate those who were willing to return 
“to Russia or to enable the others to earn à 
living by their own work. 

In order io cope with this problem the 
League summoned a. conference of Govern- 
ment representatives to Geneva in August, 
1991. As a result of this conference it was 
decided to, entrust the task of dealing with 
these refugees to Dr. Nansen, as High Com- 
missioner of the League. Since then he has 
been at work distributing relief to the star- 
ving and sending re fugees to various parts of 
the world where they can get work. The 
States Members of the League have made 
generous contributions of money and food 
without which Dr. Nansen's task would have 
been hopeless. 

Dr. Nansen has also been in charge of 
measures ‘for helping the Greek Refugees 
from Asia Minor who were driven from their 
homes by the Turkish victories over Greece 
in 1922. Out of some 750,000 of these 
refugees not less than 80 per cent. were 
women and children, most of them without 
any of the necessaries of life. Food, clothes 
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and shelter were urgently néeded: hospitals 
and medical supplies also were indispensable 
as there was an appalling amount of sickness 
and disease among the re fugees. In reply to 
an appeal from Dr. Nansen, Belgium, Ttaly; 
Great Britain, France, Greece, Poland ànd 
other countries sent huge gifts of necessaries, 
Great Britain for instance sent 2:00.00 
suits of clothes, 


It was obvious, however, that while charity 
Might save the refugees from Starvation or 
other forms of death, it would not solve the 
problem of Settling them down in new homes, 
The Greek Government, too, was unable of 
its own resources to deal with the problem. 
Greece therefore appealed “to the League to 
help her to float a loan to provide money for 
Settling the refugees. A fter a 
enquiry the Council of the Te 
to help Greece to raise a Ip 


to six million pounds st 


careful 
ague decided 
an of. from three 
erling. The expendi- 
ture of this was to he controlled by a Com- 
mittee appointed by the League anq known 
as the Autonomous Committee, The Greek 
Government was to hand over to the Com- 
mittee: sufficient land for settling the re- 
fugees. The Greek Government agreed to 
these terms, A Committee of four members, 
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^ presided over by Mr. Henry Morgenthan, 
formerly United States Ambassador to 
Constantinople, was therefore appointed and 
' began its work in November, 1923. “During 
*1993 also the League had in hand the task 
of improving the position of Bulgarians who 
had been deported from Western Thrace to 
Thessaly and the island of Cerigo by the 
Greeks. Dr. Nansen was again in charge of 
this work. Not only did he secure from the 
Greek, Government food and shelter for these 
people, but he has since been able to arrange 
for their repatriation. 


The record of the humanitarian and social 
activities of the League is of particular 
interest, not only because of the way in which 
by prompt, systematised effort it has been 
able to bring about a substantial alleviation 
of human suffering and misery, but also 
because in-carrying out this work it has been 
able to enlist the co-operation of countries 
such as Germany, the United States, Turkey 
and Soviet Russia, which are not members of 
the League. It is a particularly convincing 
example of the truth of a statement that has 
been made earlier in this book, namely, that 
at the- present day no nation can afford to 
live in» isolation. The happiness of the 
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individual, the welfare of peoples, the pro-  ' 
gress of humanity as à whole, will ag time pro- 
gresses depend more and more upon inter- : 
national Co-operation in every sphere of life: i 


(5)—The Promotion of Intellectual 
Co-operation 1 


Ever since the early days of civilisation in 
the world when learning and culture began 
to develop as à necessary Part of the life of 
man, ideas originating in one part of the 
World have had 4 habit of Spreading to other 
parts. A Study of the early history of laws, 
languages, Writing, or religious ideas will 
Show to What a degree one people was 
indebted to others in matters of culture, 
Ancient India learnt man 
Ancient Greece 
many things from Ancient India, The 
lati derived their 
alphabet, religion, the bases of Several of 
their Sciences, and much else from the peoples 
of the Eastern Mediterranean. When the 
Ancient Romans conquered Greece they 
brought back to Italy numbers of educated 
Greeks ag slaves to Instruct their masters in 
Matters of culture. The Burmese kings of 
the Pagan dynasty borrowed ideas from all 


mr ME 
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> their neighbours in building up the splendid 
civilisation of that period. 
These are examples of ways in which early , 
' peoples found intellectual. co-operation neces- 
^sary and valuable. As civilisation has prc- 
gressed there has been increasing interchange 
; of ideas between nations. Man is inquisitive 
by nature, and the learned men of one nation 
have always been anxious to find out what 
those of other nations have been thinking, 
saying or doing. It is:not too much to say 
that where there has been the greatest 
exchange of ideas, there the greatest intellec- 
tual progress has been made. Rulers like 
Charlemagne, the Holy Roman Emperor, 
Akbar, the Great Mogul, Henry VIII of 
England, Peter the Great of Russia, and 
Frederick the Great of Prussia realised this 
fact When they sought to attract to their 
courts lear ned axd skilled men of all nations. 
In modern times the wonderful growth of 
Scientifie knowledge and invention has been 
made possible only by a great deal of co- 
operation among men of different national- 
ities. In this and other realms of learning 
and culture the educated men of the world 
are becoming an intellectual brotherhood. 
Before M. A. Einstein could propound his 
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theory of Relativity he had to study the 
scientific works not only of his own German 
nation, but ‘of Frenchmen, Englishmen, 
Americans and many others. When he 


published his theory, his ideas were almost: 


immediately absorbed by the mathematicians 
and scientists of every nation. tn the same 
way the researches of Lord Lister >have 
afiected medical theory and practice in every 
country of the globe. Any intellectual 
progress made by one nation is of the utmost 
importance to all. 

Having this fact in view the League of 
Nations has taken up the task of studying 
methods whereby the exchange of ideas be- 
tween nations may be made swifter and 
easier, At the First Assembly of the League 
in December, 1920, M. Leon Bourgeois, the 
eminent French scholar; was aske 


d to consider 
how the League could 


best foster inter- 
national co-operation in intellectu 


al matters, 
He thereupon drew up 


à report which was 
published in September, 1921. In it he 
Suggested that the League should appoint a 
Committee of not more than twelve members, 
to consider the subject. Tt was to be com- 
posed * of persons best qualified to deal with 
matters of education and science.” ^ The 
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Council of the League adopted his report and 
invited a Committee of distinguished scholars 
from all.parts of the world to meet in Geneva 


-on the Ist August, 1922. Among them were 


included such men as Henri Bergson, 
Einstein, Mme, Curie, and Gilbert Murray. 


The Committee began its programme with 
an enquiry into the present conditions of 
intellectual life. Governments, universities, 
learned societies and various experts were 
asked to furnish all possible information, as 
a result of which the Committee has been able 
to publish a series of useful reports dealing 
with intellectual life in various parts of the 
world. The idea in publishing these reports 
is to draw attention to difficulties and pro- 
blems to be overcome by common action. The 
Committee has been especially anxious to 
diseover in what ways the League can help 
countries whose 4ntellectual life has been 
endangered because of extreme poverty 
caused by the war. As a result of this 
enquiry assistance has -been given to such 
countries as Austria, Albania, Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, Esthonia, Hungary, 
Lithuania, Poland, Roumania, and 
Jugoslavia. This assistance has been of vari« 
ous kinds such as scholarships to universities, 
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gifts of books and laboratory or other 
equipment, monetary help to enable im- 
poverished professors, writers and artists to 
spend their holidays abroad, funds to promote 
research, and so on. 

` The Committee has also encouraged the 
formation of national committees for intellec- 
tual co-operation. ^ These have already 
Sprung up in many states, Tt has organized 
an International University Office which 
collects information about the various univer- 
Sities of the world, their degrees, diplomas 
and courses of study, and arranges vacation 
courses for the study of mod 
literatures and civilisations 
likely to promote a better understanding 
among nations, Recently the Committee has 


been examining the question of securing inter- 
national co-operation to help Japan to 
replace the libraries and scientific collections 
destroyed by the earthquake of 1993. 

The work of the Committee is inspired by 
its belief that by helping nations to under- 
stand more about one another and to 


ern languages, 


exchange 


Snorance of one 
tempt, hostility and 


and any subjects y 


——— 
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actual war. This has been eloquently ex- 
pressed by Professor Gilbert Murray in a re- 
port presented to the Second Assembly of the 


` League. “ The Committée,'* he says, (speak- 


ing of another Committee of the League, 
the proceedings of which he was reporting) 
“ realises the great importance of the organi- 
sation of intellectual work; it knows that 
the future of the League of Nations depends 
upon the formation of a universal conscience. 
'l'hisscan only be created and developed if the 
scholars, the thinkers and the writers in àll 
countries maintain close mutual contact and 
spread from one country to another the ideas 
which can ensure peace among the peoples." 
These words may be said to indicate the very 
essence of the constructive work of the 
League. The League, as will now be manifest 
to the reader, does not confine itself to 
the somewhat ríegative task of preventing 
wars; rather does it seek by positive action 


to build up peace. 


CHAPTER V 


THE LEAGUE AND THE PROBLEM OF THE 
REDUCTION or ARMAMENTS 


(a) The Task of the Ledaue 

THE question of an all-round reduction of 
armaments by the chief powers of the world 
has for many years engaged the attention of 
Statesmen. We have seen in Chapter T how 
as a result of the development of national 
imperialism in Europe from about 1870 
onwards, the chief powers began a disastrous 
competition in armaments which, if main- 
tained, was bound to end in war. The Hague 
Peace Conferences were powerle 
this competition chiefly bec 
of Germany and Austria. 
maintaining huge armies 
heavy that all states had 
taxation, while some we 
ends meet. 


ss to check 
ause of the policy 

The expense of 
and navies wag so 
to impose crushing 
Te unable to make 
Most sensible people readily ad- 
‘mitted that such a State of affairs was 
nothing less than -disgraceful, 


but no one 
could suggest 


à way of escape from it which 
was acceptable to all states. "The tragedy 
of the situation lay in the fact that only by 
the co-operation of all states could anything 


-— 
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really effective be done. The necessary co- 
operation could not be achieved. Europe 
therefore gradually drifted mto the most 
terrible war of history. 

When the League of Nations was formed, 
one of the most important among the tasks 
assigned to'it was the reduction of arma- 
ments. Article 8 of the Covenant deals with 
this matter. We will quote it in full:— 

“ The Members of the League recognise 
that the maintenance of peace requires the 
reduction of national armaments to the 
lowest point consistent with national safety 
and the enforcement by common action of 
international obligations. 

* The Council, taking account of the 
geographical situation and circumstances of 
each state, shall formulate plans for such 
reduction for the consideration and action 
of the several governments. 

** Such plans shall be subject to reconsider- 
ation and revision at least every ten years. 

** After these plans shall have been adopted 
by -the several governments, the limits of 
armaments therein fixed shall not be ex- 
ceeded without the concurrence of the 
Council. : 
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“ The Members of the League agree that 
the manufacture by private enterprise of 
munitions and implements of war is open to 
grave objections. The Council shall advise 
how the evil effects attendant upon such 
manufacture can be prevented, due regard 
being had to the necessities of thes Members 
of the League which are not able to inanu- 
facture the munitions and implements of war 
necessary for their safety. 

“ The Members of the League undertake 
to interchange full and frank information as 
to the scale of their armaments, their 
military, naval and air programmes, and the 
condition of such of their industries as are 
adaptable to warlike purposes." 

Tn order to carry out the provisions of this 
article the Council at its session at*Rome, in 
May 1920, decided to set up a hody of experts 
upon whose advice it could make its decisions. 
A permanent Commission of military, naval 
and air experts was accordingly set up for 
this purpose. Each state represented upon 
the Council appoints three experts (one in 
each of the three arms) to this Commission. 
Later on, however, at the request of the 
first Assembly of the League, the Council ap- 

_ Pointed another Commission, usually known 
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as the Temporary Mixed Commission, in 
order that thereby it might obtain other than 
merely specialist advice. The Temporary 
Mixed Commission is composed chiefly of 
people of recognised ability in political, 
social and economie matters. In order that 
the two Commissions may be in touch with 
each other's work six members of the Perma- 
nent Commission also sit on the Temporary 
Mixed Commission. y ) 

Tlie question of disarmament is regarded 
by the League as being so important that a 
special section—the' Disarmament Section— 
of the League Secretariat has been created to 
deal with it. 

One of the first problems dealt with by the 
two Commissions was that of the private. 


manufacture of arms, and the international 


trafficin arms. „This was found to be a very 
complicated one. Both Commissions have 
recommended that it can only be solved by an 
international conference. They have there- 
fore been applying themselves to the task of 
preparing some sort of general agreement to, 
be adopted by such a conference when it 
meets. 

The main problem of the reduction of 
armaments has been the subject of.anxious. 
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consideration by the Commissions. They 
have come to the conclusion that a really 
satisfactory scheme can be arranged only 
after long and careful preparation, and at a 
time when general political conditions are 
favourable. If there are wars or rumours 
of wars in the world no state will dare to 
reduce its armaments. Only when a feeling 
of peace, mutual trust and security obtains 
will the question of disarmament be seriously 
considered by governments. So while going 
on with their preparations for a scheme of 
general disarmament, the Commissions have, 
in the meantime, concentrated their energies 
upon things that, in their opinion, admit of 
‘immediate achievement, 

In the first place the Commissions have 
proposed that the League shall invite states 
to limit their expenditure upon armaments. 
This suggestion has been. adopted by the 
Assembly of the League which has passed 
several recommendations on this subject. 
The general tenor of these is that no govern- 

ment shall (except under certain conditions) 
exceed its present expenditure upon arma- 
ments until some definite general scheme of 
disarmament. shall be put forward by the 
League. 
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The Commissions have also dealt with the 
question of chemical warfare. This centres 
mainly around the employment of poisonous 


^: gases in warfare. While condemning their 


use the League Assembly was unable to 
decide upon any method whereby its opinion 
could.be enforced. At the suggestion of Lord 


Robert Cecil, however, the Temporary Mixed 


Commission in 1922 formed a special com- 
mittee to find out exactly how future wars 
could be fought if no limitation were placed 
upon the use of poisonous gases and other 
scientific horrors. It hoped that in this way 
public opinion in the world might be inflamed 
against these horrible practices. The investi- 
gations of this Committee will have been pub- 
lished before this book appears. 

While the League was at work on this 
problem the great naval disarmament confer- 
ence between thie United States of America, 
the British Empire, France, Italy, and Japan 
was held at Washington in February, 1922. 
In the Treaty which was made as a result of 
this conference these powers bound them- 
selves not to use in warfare “ asphyxiating, 
poisonous or other gases, and all analogous 
liquids, materials or devices." This was a 
great stimulus to the work of the League, 
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and since then great efforts have been made 


to persuade all the States Members of. the’ 


League to accept Article 5 of the Washington 
Treaty by which this agreement was made. 
Another task upon which the Temporary 
Mixed Commission and the Secretariat have 
heen engaged has been that of couecting in- 
formation from its members regarding their 
military policy. They have been asked to 
supply such information as the following: 
their population, territories and frontiers, 
the number of soldiers, etc., in their armies, 
etc., in time of peace, the amount of military 
materials they have at their disposal, and 
their annual expenditure upon armaments. 
From the replies received statistical tables 
have been drawn up and published. The 
value of such published information js very 
great. `“ War Office Secrets ” are provided 
for creating suspicion and j 
states. If states will publish’ full informa- 
tion regarding their military policy much 
will be done to bring about better relations 
between them. The Council of the League 
has therefore resolved, as a result of the first 
Statistical enquiry by the Temporary Mixed 
Commission, to keep it up-to-date, and to 
publish a year-book giving as complete 


valousy betwéen' 


Y 
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information regarding armaments as it is 
possible to collect. 

But these various measures have not gone 
far towards a solution of the real problem. 
Three years ago Lord Esher made a sugges- 
tion to the Temporary Mixed Commission 
regarding a general plan for limitation of 
armaments. Taking into consideration the 
general needs of each state he worked out a 
ratio according to which each should agree 
to limit its armies and air-forces. Taking 
30,000 men as the unit, he suggested the 
following ratio :— 


Belgium 5. 9 Netherlands 8 
Czechoslovakia .... 3 Norway 2 
Denmark 2 Poland 4 
France 6 Portugal ' 1 
Great Britain 3 Roumania 3 
Greece 3 Sweden 2 
Italy’ 4 Spain 3 
Jugoslavia 2.78 Switzerland 2 


The scheme could not be adopted because 
of the unfavourable condition of politics in 
the world at the time, but if the League does 
sueceed in securing the adoption of a general 
plan of limitation of armaments it has in 
Lord Esher’s suggestions a really. sound basis 
upon which to work. On the other hand the 
discussion of this scheme did bring out more 
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clearly the real difficulty in the way of limita- 
tion of armaments: no state would dare to 
reduce its armaments if the political situa- 
tion of thè world were menacing. -The 
Armistice of 1918 did not bring peace to the 
world; wars have flamed up in various 
` quarters, social and political unrest and a 
general feeling of insecurity have everywhere 
prevailed. It was obvious, therefore, that the 
first duty of the League must be to remedy 
these conditions. 
(b The Draft Treaty of Mutual Assistance 
In July 1922 Lord Robert Cecil came for- 
ward with four proposals which were design- 
ed to bring about. the general feeling of 


security necessary to the success of any 
scheme of disarmament. 


They may be 
summarised thus :— 


(a) “ that no scheme for the reduction 
of armaments could be successful 
unless it were general; 

(b) “that in the present state of the 
world, the majority of govern- 
ments could not carry out a 
reduction of armaments unless 
they received satisfactory guaran- 
tees for the safety of their res- 
pective countries; 
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(c) “ that such guarantees should also 
be of a general character; and 
(d) * that there should be no question 
of providing such guarantees ex- 
cept in consideration of a definite 
undertaking to reduce arma- 
ents i 
These four proposals were adopted by the 
Temporary Mixed Commission which placed 
them, before the Assembly of the League. The 
Assembly decided that the principle under- 
lying them was sound and that they could 
best be carried into effect by means of a 
Treaty of Mutual Assistance between all the 
States Members. The Temporary Mixed 
Commission was thereupon instructed to 
draw up a draft treaty for the consideration 
of the Assembly. The draft Treaty of 
Mutaal Assistance came before the Assembly 
at its meeting In 1993. This body accepted 
it with certain alterations. The Council was 
then asked to submit it to the governments 
of all the States Members of the League w ith 


— the request that they would express their 


opinions upon it. 
When the Assembly of the League met in 


1924 everybody felt that its session was a 


very critical one. Tf it failed to come to a 
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really satisfactory decision regarding dis- 
armament the League would be discredited 
as an effective instrument for bringing peace 
into the world, whereas if it achieved a 
measure of success in this hitherto baffling 
problem, an increase and gradual extension 
of its power and usefulness would probably 
ensue. In view of this feeling most of the 
States Members sent their most important 
representatives to the Assembly, particularly 
Great Britain and France, who were repre- 
sented by their Prime Ministers, Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald and M. Herriot. 

On the Treaty of Mutual Assistance there 
was much difference of opinion. France 
specially felt that the guarantees provided 
for in the treaty were insufficient. A num- 
ber of other states felt that the difficulty in 
the way of the acceptance of the treaty lay in 
the fact that neither Germany nor Russia 
would be included because they were outside 
the League. Therefore at the suggestion 
of Mr. MacDonald a movement for their 
inclusion had been started which met with 
Some amount of success. Early in 1995, 
Germany expressed her desire for admission 
to the League. She however pointed out the 
difficulties of her position in relation to 
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Article 16 of the Covenant which provides 
in the last resort for the exercise of sane- 
tions. The Council at its thirty-third session 
held at Geneva, from 9th to 14th March, 
1925, unanimously agreed to invite Germany 
to join the League as a permanent member 
of the Council and to play a part correspond- 
ing to her position in the world. Germany 
has decided to join the League in 1926 and 
take her part as à great power in the peace- 
ful development of international life. 


(c) Protocol for Pacific Settlement of 
International Disputes 
The Assembly of the League during its 
session in 1994 was at work. upon the pro- 


blem of finding some more effective methods 


of mutual guarantee than those contained in 
the. treaty drafted in 1923. The British and 
French delegations jointly presented a reso- 
lution inviting the Assembly “to strengthen 
the solidarity and security of the nations of 


“the world by settling by pacific means all 


disputes which might arise between states.” 
The Assembly adopted this resolution and 
drew up The Protocol for the Pacific Settle- 
ment of International Disputes. — “ The 
Protocol contained a system of arbitration 
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from which no international dispute, 
whether legal or political, should escape. It 
provided for a military, financial and econo- 
mie co-operation, which, by guaranteeing the 
security of states, would render possible a 
considerable reduction of national arma- 
ments. Thus the three factors of the prob- 
lem, namely, arbitration, security and reduc- 
tion of armaments were combined.” The 
Assembly provisionally accepted the Protocol 
on the 2nd October 1924, and unanimously 
recommended it to Governments of States 
Members for acceptance. By the end of 
1924, seventeen states, including that of one 
permanent member of the Council (France) 
and five non-permanent members (Belgium, 
Brazil, Czechoslovakia, Spain and Uruguay) 
agreed to accept the Protocol. 

The Assembly while adopting the Draft 
Protocol in October, 1924, asked the Couneil 
to undertake certain preparatory work pro- 
vided for in its various articles. Hence all 
papers concerning the Protocol, including the 
replies received from the various Powers, 
were placed before the meeting of the 
Council held on the 19th March 1925, under 
the presidency of Mr. (now Sir) Austen 
Chamberlain, the British Foreign Secretary. 


——À" 


maintaining, as 
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At this meeting Mr. Chamberlain announ- 
ced the British Government's decision to 
reject the Protocol He also announced that 
Canada, Australia, South Africa, India, and 
New Zealand were also unable to accept it. 
In his speech he mentioned that “Since the 
general provisions of the Covenant cannot 
be stiffened with advantage, and since the 
extreme cases with which the League may 
have to deal will probably affect certain 
nations or groups of nations more nearly 
than others, His Majesty’s Government con- 
clude that the best way of dealing with the 
situation is, with the co-operation of the 
League, to supplement the Covenant by 
making special arrangements in order to 
meet special needs. That these arrange- 
ments should be purely defensive in character, 
that they should be framed inthe spirit of 
the Covenant, working in close harmony with 
the League and under its guidance, is mani- - 
fest. And, in the opinion of His Majesty's 
Government, these objects can best be attained 
by knitting together the nations most imme- 
diately concerned, and whose differences 
might lead to a renewal of strife, by means 


of treaties framed with the sole object of 


between themselves, an 
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unbroken peace. Within its limits no 
quicker remedy for our present ills can 
easily be found or any surer safeguard 
against future calamities.” 

Other members of the Council also spoke 
at ‘the meeting. The representatives of 
France, Spain, Brazil and Uruguay whole- 
heartedly supported the Protocol, They con- 
ceived it to be an expression of the necessity 
for a world-wide arrangement as opposed 
to separate arrangements. The Czecho- 
slovakian representative also supported it and 


gave a detailed answer to the British : 


criticisms, but was attracted by the possibi- 
lities of development on the lines of regional 
pacts suggested by the British delegate. 
The Italian and Belgian representatives took 
broadly the British view. The delegate 


from Sweden welcomed the development in’ 


, the direction of company arbitration, but he 
said that the government of his ccuntry was 
not yet ready to give their final opinion on 
the instrument as a whole. The Japanese 
representative gave no clear indication 
whether the government of his country 
supported the Protocol or not. 

The Council affer hearing all the repre- 


sentatives decided (a) “to refer to the Sixth — 


for y 
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Assembly (held in September 1925) the 
declarations of the representative of the 
British Empire and the other Members of the 
Council, together with any declarations on 
the same subject which may be communicated 
to it by the Governments of the Members of 
the League, and instructs the Secretary- 
General to place this question forthwith 
upon the agenda of the Sixth Assembly;” 
and (b) * to postpone the work of preparation 
(for the International Conference on the 


- Reduction of Armaments) which it had 


decided to undertake until the Sixth 
Assembly has given a decision on the 
question submitted to it." Almost all 
the states reported ‘their final conclu- 
sions to the Secretary-General by the time 
the ,Sixth Assembly met at Geneva; and 


_in, September, 1925, on account of the differ- 


ence of: opinion amongst the European 
Powers, the Assembly decided that though 
arious reasons the League’s general draft 
scheme, as defined in the Protocol, could not 
come into practice, its general outline—as 
distinct from its details—would be the basis 
of most of the achievements which might be 
looked for in the domain of arbitration, 
security and limitation of armaments. 
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(d) Treaty of Mutual Guarantee and 
Arbitration Conventions 


The Sixth Assembly also asked the 
European Powers to explore, on the basis of 
the Protocol, the means which might lead to the 
negotiations for a security pact. «The repre- 
sentatives of the German, Belgian, British, 
French, Italian, Polish, and Czechoslovak 
Governments, therefore, met at Locarno, from 
the 5th to 16th October 1995, in order to 
seek by common agreement means for pre- 
serving their respective nations from war 
and for providing for the peaceful settlement 
of disputes of every nature which might 
eventually arise between them. They draft- 
ed a Treaty of Mutual Guarantee between 
Germany, Belgium, France, Great Britain 
and Italy, and also four Arbitration Conven- 
tions between (a) Germany and Belgium, -(b) 
Germany and F rance, (c) Germany and 
Poland, (d) Germany and Czechoslovakia. 
The first article of the Treaty provides for the 
stabilization of the present frontiers. The 
second article contains the undertaking by 
Germany, Belgium and France not to attack 
or invade each other or resort to war against 
each other. Regarding any dispute which 
is likely to lead to a rupture, the parties 


A — 
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should use the League of Nations as a court of 
appeal. “Great Britain undertakes to use 
her forces against the nation responsible for 
. a breach of the pact. She, however, is not to 
resort to war until the Council of the League 
has reported that such a breach has been 
made and has determined who should be held 
responsible for it. 

The Treaty of Mutual Guarantee and the 
Arbitration Conyentions as drafted at 
Locarno were signed in London on the 1st 
December, 1925, by the representatives of 
Germany, Great Britain, France, Belgium, 
Ttaly, Poland and Czechoslovakia. That a 
new current of thought was flowing across 
Europe was evident from the speeches 
delivered on the occasion of signing the . 
historic pact. The French Premier, M. 
Briand, said—* The particularism of our 
countries is blotted out by this agreement and 
with it vanish the unpleasant memories.” 
The German Foreign Minister, Herr 
Stresemann said— It will usher a new era 
of co-operation between nations. May later 
generations have reason to think carefully 
of this day as the beginning of a new epoch.” 
The British Prime Minister, Mr. Baldwin, 
said—"It is the firm intention of His 
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Majestys Government to carry ‘Out 
scrupulously and loyally the solemn cine 
tions which they have here undertaken. 
The British Foreign Secretary, Sir Austin 
Chamberlain, read in French a message from 
the King that His Majesty's dearest wish 
was that the great work of appeasement and 
reconciliation would provide a foundation of 
sincere friendship among nations. ‘ 
From the clauses of the Locarno Pact (the 
Treaty of Mutual Guarantee and the Arbi- 
tration Conventions) signed in London, it is 
plain that the documents are intended to 
Strengthen the League of Nations and’ not to 
' weaken it. As a- result of this treaty, 
Germany (in March 1926) enters the League 


of Nations on terms of equality with ell the 
other members. 


(e) Convention on Private, Manufacture 
of Arms 

Another important work of the Mixed Com- 
mission for the Reduction of Armaments 
ought to find a place in this chapter. This 
Commission drafted a Convention _ on the 
private manufacture of arms. This draft 
has been approved by all the members of the 
Commission, including the American, The 
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Convention lays down that arms should never 
be exported by private firms without a licence 
from their own Government, and that this , 


. , licence should not be granted except for 


export to recognised Governments. The 
Convention, when ratified by all the Powers, 
will, to a large extent, prevent recurrence of 
guerilla warfare in Poland. Albania, China 
and elsewhere. 


CHAPTER VI 
How THE LEAGUE 1s FINANCED 


(a) The Cost of the League 

We have noticed in the previous Chapters 
the valuable work that the League has so far 
done in political, economic, judicial, social 
and humanitarian spheres of its activities. 
We have also noticed the work that the 
League has been doing for the reduction of 
armaments of the various powers with a view 
to promote international peace and co-opera- 
tion. The task of the League is gigantic. 
Its activities are many-sided and its responsi- 
bilities immense. Considering the nature of 
the work that the League has undertaken to 
do, we find that it is one of the most economi- 
cal organisations that has ever been created. 

A question has often been asked * How 
many crores of rupees does the 
the states which 
meet the expenses 
the reply is 


League cost 
as members contribute to 
of its work?” And when 
is that, including capital expendi- 
ture and creation of a working capital fund, 
the average annual expenditure of the League 


is less than rupees one crore and a half, 
people are surprised, : 
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The average of the total authorised League 
budgets for 1921, 1992, 1993 and 1924 works 
out to be £902,370 or Rs. 1,35,35,550 per year. 


'* The figures for 1925 show that £906,525 or 


Rs. 1,35,94,875 were required for the year. 
The budgets of the Secretariat, the  Inter- 
national Labour Office and the Court were all 
included in the above figures. 


(b) How the Budget is prepared 


The Calendar year is the Financial year 
of the League. Every year in the month of 
April the Secretary-General prepares a 
budget of the expenses of the League. This 
is carefully examined by a supervisory com- 
mission in May of each year. The total 
budget includes the estimates covering 
he activities of the Secretariat 


respectively tl 
eanisations, the 


and special (auxiliary) or 
International Labour Organisation and the 
Permanent Court of International Justice. 
It also includes the estimates for capital 
expenditure and the contributions for the 
creation of a working Capital Fund. Every 
item of the budget has to be accounted for 
by the department concerned, and is subject- 
ed to close serutiny by the Supervisory Com- 
mission which then drafts a report on the 
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whole budget. This report is circulated to 
the governments of the various members of 
the League together with a draft of the 
Budget itself. The Budget next comes 
before the Assembly which, however, refers 
it toa, special Finance Committee for further 
minute exaniination before accepting it in 
its final form. All this is done in order that 
expenditure may be reduced to the lowest 
possible figure. Each committee, in dealing 
with the Budget, is concerned almost entirely 
with the question of how te effect economy 
in expenditure. On receipt of the report of 
the Finance Committee the Budget is passed 
by the Assembly of the League. 


(c) Allocation of Expenses and India’s 
Share 


At the time when the Assembly passes. the 
Budget for the following year, it also fixes the 
share of expenditure to be borne by. each 
State Member. The share of each State is 
fixed on the recommendation of the Committee 
on the Allocation of Expenses, in accordance 
with a schedule that has been agreed to after 
long consideration and debate. : 

In 1920; India's share was 25/395 of the 
total expenditure of the League, ie., she paid 


er 


a 7 
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£16,234 (Rs. 2.43,510) out of a total expen- 
diture of £956,494 (Rs. 38,47,410); for 1924, 
her share was fixed at 65/939 of the total 


"expenditure for the year, i.e., she paid nearly 
' £63,000. 


In 1920, the share of each of the Powers, 
Great Britain, France, Italy, Poland, Japan, 
and Canada, was the same as India's, t.e., 
each of them paid 25/395 of the total expen- 
diture. For 1994. Great Britain’s share was 
fixed at 88/932 of the total expenditure for 
the year; Frances at 78/932; Italy’s at 
61/932; Poland’s at 95/932; Japan’s at 
61/932 and Canada's at 25/932. 

It will, therefore, be noticed that the 
Assembly almost every year, with the 
admission of new members, revises the scale 
of expenses to be borne by each Member State. 


The budget ` total is expressed. in gold 
francs and in American dolars. * The gold 
frane with its pre-war value of 5,1826 gold 
francs to the American dollar, is taken as the 
monetary unit of the League.” 

To calculate in English money the figures 
for the contribution of any Member State, 
twenty-five gold francs are reckoned to the 
Pound Sterling. The rupee value of India’s 
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contribution is determined by the rate of 
exchange (number of rupees to the -Pound 
Sterling) at the time of sending it to the 
Secretary-General of the League. 


In 1924, India protested against what she 
considered to be the unduly high allocation 
of 65/932, considering Great Britain's share 
of 88/932 and the much lower allocations of 
other: parts of the British Empire. At the 
Fifth (1924) Assembly the budget for the year 
1925 was passed amounting to 22,658,138 
geld francs or 4,371,963.5 American dollars 
or 906,325.5 Pounds Sterling. India’s contri- 
bution for 1995 was slightly lowered from 
65/932 to 60/935 of the total League expen- 
diture, and Canada’s increased from 25 /939 
to 95/935. In 1994, the Assembly also 
adopted a resolution requesting the Council 
to ask the Committee on. the alloeation of 
expenses to prepare a fresh scale to come into 
force as from 1996 for a period to be decided 
upon by the Sixth (1925) Assembly. 'The 
Committee prepared a new scale for the 
years 1926, 1997 and 1928; and India’s Share 
was still further reduced to 56/937 of the 
budget for any of those years. On the 96th 
September, 1925, the Assembly approved the 
following scale for the allocation of expenses 


5 
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of the League for the years 1926, 1927 and 


1928 :— 

Statés Units States Units 
Abyssinia a Japan .. 60 
Albania > Su Latvia des 
Argentine 90 Liberia MRD 
Australia 27 Lithuania uu 
Austria 8 Luxemburg erat 
Belgium acts Netherlands oid 
Bolivia ` M 4) New Zealand ESI 
Brazil ». 29 Nicaragua 3 p 
Bulgaria 4185 Norway La 9 
@anada bw 195 Panama. a wet 
Chile ... 14 Paraguay &3 
China we 46 Persia AFEN) 
Colombia EU Peru pute) 
Costa Rica i Poland 92 
Cuba ‘2 Portugal eer dd 
aai oldar coo genes 22 
Denmark Ps 2 Salvador gig wl 


Dominican Republic 1 


Esthonia 3 
Finland - u. 10 
France —— is 1) 
Great Britain 105 
Greece Un 
Guatemala S 
Haiti 290 
Honduras wh pl 
Hungary 8 
India "50 


Trish Free State --- 10 
Italy fog (OU 


uten of the 
Serbs, Croats and 


Slovenes 5; AU) 
Siam eee. 
South Africa saa akg 
Spain -40 
Sweden Prig] 
Switzerland IR 
Uruguay Tf 
Venezuela de 1D: 

Total 937 
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The budget total for 1996, as approved by 
the League Assembly, is 22,930,633 gold 
franes. Hence the State Member which has 


been asked to contribute only 1 unit will have 
to pay 


mately. And as India has been asked to 


contribute 56 units, she will have to pay a 
sum of 1,364,500 gold francs 
approximately, 
exchange is sli 
of rupees. 


or £54,580 
which at the present rate of 


ghtly more than Seven lakhs 


24,366 gold francs or £975. approxi- ' 


CHAPTER VII 


THE LEAGUE AND INDIA 
‘ 
(a) India’s Position as Member 


By Article 1 (para. 2) of the Covenant, only 
fully self-governing States or Dominions-or 
Colonies can become members of the League. 
Is India a fully self-governing country? If 
not, how could she find a place in the 
Assembly of the League of Nations ? 


A glance at the list of fifty-five states ` 
which are at present members of the League 
will convince any reader of this book that 
except India all the other members are fully 
self-governing States or Dominions or 
Colonies. India could not, in 1919, and 
cannot even now, claim that position in the 
world politics. How then could she become 
a member of the League? She became a 
member by virtue of her position as one of 
the signatories of the Peace Treaty signed 


in 1919. 


All the Powers who took part in the Great 
War agreed to the creation of the League of 


Nations by a Covenant ‘embodied in the 
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Treaty of Versailles, signed on the 28th 
June 1919. And India was one of them. 
Hence she came in as one of the twenty-nine 
Original Members of the League. The first 
sentence of Article 1 of the Covenant clearly 
states that “the Original. Members of the 
"League shall be those of the signatories which 
are named in the Annex to the Covenant." 
India's name was included in the Annex as 


she was one of the signatories of the Treaty 
of Peace. \ 


Tt is no doubt true that no other country 
in the world haying political status similar 
te India’s can now become member of the 
League. But as India has already gained 
admission to the League she is recognised by 
the World Powers as a self-governing 
country in all spheres of activities of the 
League. She can take part in all proceed- 
ings like any other member. 


Some people think that unless the League 
can help India in gaining full self-govern- 
ment no purpose will be seryed by her remain- 
ing a member of this World Organisation. 
A clear answer to such a standpoint has 
been given, in the following words, by 
Professor Gilbert Murray, Chairman of the 
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Executive Committee, British League of 
Nations Union :— 
“The League is intended to be a League 


‘vof Free Nations, that is to say. of nations in 


which the government carries out the will 
of the people and.is responsible to it. A 
League of democratic nations will be a demo- 
crati¢ League, but if the nations fail to 
secure democratic government for themselves, 
they cannot expect the League to do it for 
them. . . . . The fact that the League 
will be operated by representatives of the 
various national Governments should not pre- 
clude the most intimate co-operation between 
the peoples, provided that the delegates 
chosen are really representative men and not 
merely officials or bureaucrats. The cause of 
any failure in co-operation should therefore 
be sought in the personnel of the delegates, 
not in the constitution of the League. 

There must however be somebody represent- 
ing the Governments of all the Members of 
the League, capable of giving official consent 
to treaties, conventions, etc. It might be, 
however, enacted as an amendment to the 
Covenant that the nominees to the Assembly 
and the Council (of the League) shall be 
members of the Elective Legislature of the 
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countries they represent and shall be elected 
to those posts by the bodies to which they 
belong." 


India's representatives at the Assembly 
have made notable contributions to the dis- 
cussions at Geneva. The speech of Sir Ali 
Imam on the admission of Albania (a small 
nation in which the population is half Moslem 
and half Christian) to the League made 
a great impression. The Right Honourable 
V. Srinivasa Shastri's contributions to the 
general discussions were highly appreciated 
by the members of the League Assembly. The 
Maharajah (Jam Saheb) of Navanagar's 
intervention in the international steps to be 
taken to fight the scourge of typhus was also 
a notable contribution. India's representa~ 
tion in connection with the League Budget 
and the question of finance, and her applica- 
tion (which was granted) for being consider- 
ed as one of the first eight states of indus- 
trial importance, and then securing the right 
to a seat on the Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation, have won for 
her a definite and important place in the 
counsels of the League. And her position 
there has helped to raise her in the esteem 
and regard of the other nations of the world, 
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(b) India and Reduction of Armaments 
The budget of the Government of India 
for the year 1925-26 provided 56 crores and 


.95 lakhs of rupees (Rs. 56,95,00,000) for 
;.military expenditure out of revenues 


totalling 133 crores and 68 lakhs of rupees 
(Rs. 1,33,68;00,000). This shows that nearly 
42 per cent. of the revenues of the Govern- 
ment of India had te be ear-marked for 
expenditure on the Army in India during 
1925-26. This, no doubt, is a very high per- 
centage, when we remember that India does 
not maintain a navy. She at present depends 
on Britain for protection from attacks by 
Bea. * 

As the purpose of the-League is to make 
wars increasingly difficult among States 
Members, so India need not be afraid of any 
invasion by land or sea or air by any power 
which is a member of the League. And 
almost all World Powers are now in the 
League. So by remaining’ within its member- 
ship India could reduce her armaments 
according to a scale approved by the 


*His Excellency the Viceroy (Lord Readin, however 
Y ( g. 


announced on the 9th February, 1926, that “subject to the 
«necessary legislation being eftected, it has been decided to 


reconstruct the Royal Indian Marine as a combatant force to 
enable India to enter upon the first stage of her naval develop- 
ment, and ultimately to undertake her own naval defence." 
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‘League, on the recommendations of the two 
Commissions for the Reduction of Arma- 
ments which are now preparing schemes for 
the reduction of national armaments to the , 


lowest point consistent with national safety. .; 


As a member India pays to the League 
less than 8 lakhs of rupees a year. 
If by remaining within its fold she can 
reduce her military expenditure by even a 
few crores of rupees, then no politician in 
India ought to grudge paying the small 
membership contribution. 

Some day Russia and Afghanistan may - 
give up their present attitude towards other 
nations of the world and apply for admission 
into the membership of the League. When 
‘Afghanistan and Russia join the League, 
India will have much less fear of invasion by 
them. The problem of guarding the frontier 
in India—which is now a Serious problem— 
would then be far easier, and military 
expenditure could still further be reduced. 


(c) India and the I nternational Labour 
Organisation 

India, like all other States Members, is 

represented on the International Labour 

Organisation. Her delegates take part in 
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the International Labour Conference held | 
every year. As India is one of the first eight 
of the industrial states of the world she is 
also represented on the Governing Body of 
the Labour Organisation. The draft conven- 
tions of the Labour Conferences when ratified 
by the Legislature in India, become the law. 
of the land. 

Perhaps in no country have the decisions 
of the Iuternational Labour Conference led 
to greater results than in India. Among 
some of the conventions accepted and now 
laws of the land, or principles accepted by 
government are :— 

(1) Adoption of a sixty-hour working 
week for labour. 

(2) Minimum age for employment of 

' children raised from 9 to 12 
years, and number of hours for 
whith a child may be employed 
in a factory reduced from 7 to 6 
per day. 

(3) Modification of Indian Factories 
Act, so as to bring under control 
and supervision small factories 
employing any ten persons, and 
whether using mechanical power 
or not. ; 


2 
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(4) Prohibition of use of white phos- 


phorous in the manufacturing of 
matches. 


(5) Ratification of the unemployment 


convention of the Washington 


Conference, providing for the 
establishment of free labour ex- 
changes, and reciprocity of treat- 
ment for immigrants under un- 
, employment insurance schemes. 
(6) Ratification of the convention con- 
cerning workmen’s compensation 
. for occupational diseases. 
(7) A Maternity Benefits Bill. 

In fact it may be said th 
result of these decisions, a social revolution 
Will take place. This wil] help in bringing 
about an world-wide equilibri 
conditions as one of the resu!t; 


s of the Inter- 
national Labour Organis 


ation. 


(4) India and the Opium Conference 
On the recommendation of the 
Committee on O 
adopted 6 seers 
population as re 
opium which m 


Advisory 
pium, the League of Nations 
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um of social. 
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country to consume with due regard to 
medieal "needs. India now consumes double 
the estimate of the League, for a Govern- 
ment report says that on an average every 
10,000 of the population of the country con- 
sumes 12 seers (24 lbs. of opium. The 
figures in China and Far Eastern countries 
are’ also very high. The League, therefore, 
convened two opium conferences at Geneva 
which sat for nearly three months (Novem- 
ber 1924 to January 1925) and discussed the 
questions of (7) the limitation of production 
in general, (27) the total suppression of opium 
smoking and (id?) the establishment of a rigid 
control of manufactured drugs such as 
morphia, heroin and cocaine. 


India was represented at the conferences 
at Geneva. The conferences, as stated in 
Chapter IV of. this book, failed to come to - 
any definite decision regarding the policy to 
be adopted in the future for the suppression 
and control of the traffic in opium. The 
reason why the conferences failed, was that 
the American delegation attached prime im- 
portance to the first question enumerated 
above, because it was ideal; and the British 
delegation laid emphasis on the third ques- 
tion because it was practical. However the 
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conferences recommended the creation of a 
: new Central Board to keep account of ail 
transactions in opium and other drugs 
between nationals of different states. 

The Board is to be appointed by the 
Council of the League, and the United 
States and Germany will have representa- 
tives on it. Its executive officials will be 
part of the League Secretariat. To it every 
Government will declare, in advance annual- 
ly, the amount of drugs it considers it will 
require in the ensuing year; andsthe Board. 
to which will be regularly furnished, by 
each country, full statistics of the produc- 
tion of raw materials, of the amounts 
manufactured, the stocks held and the 
ternal consumption, will thus be able to 
discover at any moment if imports in excess 
‘of a country’s declared needs are going into 
that country. Its business, in that event, 
will be to draw the attention of the Govern- 
ment of the country to the fact; and if this 
is not effective, to advise all exporting coun- 
tries to suspend licences for export to the 
country in question altogether. When this 
Board is working it will be able to effect a 
real restriction of illicit trade. The Indian 
delegation whole-heartedly supported the 
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creation of this new machinery for the 
control bf traffic in opium and other drugs. 
The opium conferences, though they fail- - 
ed to do what was expected of them, awaken- 
ed public opinion in India regarding the 
existence of an evil which ought to be 
‘femoved. In the Indian Legislative Assembly 
at Delhi the problem of opium consumption 
in India was discussed on the 12th and 13th 
March 1925, cn a motion for the reduction 
of the demand in the Budget for the opium 
department. This motion for the nominal 
cut in the opium budget, to show the Legisla- 
tive Assembly's disapproval of the Govern- 
ment of India’s opium pelicy, was carried in 
a fairly full house. The Finance Member in 
the course of the debate promised to have an 
official enquiry into opium consumption in 
India, provided the provincial governments 
did not cbject. to the holding of such an 
enquiry. $ 
In regard to the opium policy of the Gov- 
ernment of India. His Excellency the Viceroy 
(Lcrd Reading) stated to the members of the 
Council of State cn the 9th February, 1926— 
* My Government have recently had under 
their consideration the adoption of a new 
policy regarding opium, which is in 
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accordance with the trend of opinion in a 
number of other countries and aiso with 
views that have been freely expressed in 
some quarters on different occasions in India. 
As a result we have come to the conclusion 
that in order at once to fulfil our interna- 
tional obligations in the largest measure it, is 
desirable that we should,declare publiely our 
intention to reduce progressively the exports 
ofopium from India, so as to extinguish 
them altogether within a definite period 
except as regards exports of opium for 
Strictly medical purposes. We further 
propose to discontinue altogether the system 
of auction sales of opium in India." 

India's participation in the opium con- 
ferences at Geneva, therefore, helped the 
members of the Indian Legislative Assembly 
and Provincial Legislative Councils to lave 
a greater realisation of the mora] aspect of 
the problem; and they became more conscious 
of the existence of an evil to be removed 
than has hitherto been the case, 

\ 

(e)—India and Intellectual Co-operation 

India occupies a prominent place in the 
history of civilisation in the world. In 
September, 1921, when the League appointed 
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a committee to foster international co-opera- 
tion in. intellectual matters, India's claims 
ioa seat on the committee were recognised, 
and she was given a seat. Since then she 
has,a representative on the Committee of 
Ipfellectual Co-operation—a committee con- 
sisting of only twelve persons—which deals 
with matters of education and science. The 
activities of this committee have been des- 
eribed in Chapter IV. Without a spirit of 
mutual understanding between nations the 
League cannot live. This fact was greatly 
emphasised by President Woodrow Wilson 
of the U. S. A. who conceived the establish- 
ment of a League of Nations to promote 
international co-operation and to achieve 
international peace and security. The League 
at first concerned itself solely with 
improving the exchange cf material products 
js now tackling ‘also the methods of accelerat- 
ing the exchange of ideas between nations. 
And India, as à member of its Committee on 
Intellectual C 'o-operation, can play a greal 
part in this work, by bringing, te the ques- 
tion of intellectual co-operation, treasures 
house of Indian philosophy 
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] SELEcT List or. Books 
Ay Ig formation regarding historical points 
. epiluded to in the text may be gained from 
* “such books as :— 
Breasted: Ancient Times (Heath). 
Grant: History of Europe (Longmans). 
Wells: Outline of History (Cassel). 
Ramsay Muir: Short History of the 
British Commonwealth (George Philip). 
B Teachers and other readers who desire 
io study the subject more thoroughly should 
make use of the following valuable series of 
hooklets issued by the Information Section 
of the Secretariat of the League of Nations 
"at Geneva at the price of 5 cents (Swiss) or 
3 pence each (postage extra). 
The Covenabt of the League of Nations. 
The League—lts Constitution and Organi- 


sation. 
The Permanen 


Justice. rr 
The Financial Administration and Appor- 


tionment of Expenses. 
The Work of the Financial and Economic 


Organisation. 


t Court of International 
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The Financial Reconstruction of Austria. 

The Saar Basin and Free City of Danzig. 

The Political Activities of the Lesgue. 

The League and the Reduction oi Arma- 
ments. 

The Health Organisation of the League. — 

The League of Nations and Minorities 

Communications and Transit, 

Social and Humanitarian Work of the 

League. 

The League and Intellectual Co-operation. 
C—The following ‘are very useful books on 
international problems and League ques- 
tions :— 

Sir G. Butler: Hand-book to the League 

of Nations (1919). 
C. Phillipson: International Law and the 
Great War (1915). 

Burns: International Politics (1990). 

Duggan: The League of Nations (1920). 

Gilbert Murray: The Covenant Explained. 

Heatley : Diplomacy and the study 

International Relations (1919) j 

Hobson: Problems of a New World (1991), 


Keen: Towards International Govern- 
ment (1993). a 
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Ferrero: Problems of Peace from the Holy 
Alliance to thé League of Nations 


| (1919) 
| Ery PA to the League of Nations 
E e » (0023). 
i J. N. Baker: The Geneva Protocol 
L. JT s (dit pia). 
a Roth Williams: The League. the Protoccl 


. and the Empire (1925). 
Sir F. Pollock: The League of ‘Nations 
(1922), 
Viscount Bryce: International Relations 
(1923). 
Wilson Harris: What the League of 
Nations Is? (1925). 
D—Official Publications of the League of 
Nations :— 
The Official Journal of the League (price 
* €2-10-0 annually) containing the com- - 
plete minutes of the sessions of the 
Council of the League and many other 
important transactions and documents. 
The Monthly Summary of the League 
(price 5 shillings annually) containing 
a record of the proceedings of the 
League meetings. 
Records of the League Assembly (various 
| prices). 
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The Treaty Series and International 
Engagements registered by the Secre- 
tariat of the League (16 volumes already 
published; prices from 1 shilling and «^ 
3 pence to 12 shillings). o>») 
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